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Chronicle 


Home News.—From his summer office in the high- 
school building in Rapid City, South Dakota, President 
Coolidge announced on August 2, “I do not choose to run 

for President in 1928.” According to 
——— a staff correspondent of the New York 

Herald Tribune, “The President, his 
face white, rose from his long mahogany desk as thirty or 
more correspondents ” invited by the President to gather 
in his office, “filed past and stood in their customary 
place.” While the brief message which the President 
communicated at once incited the reporters to ask ques- 
tions, the President declined to offer any explanation. 

On August 3 every newspaper in the United States 
carried editorials, and statements from prominent pol- 
iticians, with reference to the President’s declaration. 
Much if not all of this comment was 
dictated by party feeling. The New 
York Times may be cited as representa- 
tive of the journals which are generally non-partisan. The 
editor thought that “it would be uncomplimentary to the 
President to question his sincerity” yet confessed that 
there was a quality of indefiniteness in the President’s 
statement which would leave the average citizen in a state 


Reaction 


of complete bewilderment. “On its face, it is enigmatic, 
subject to various interpretations, and highly stimulative 
of political speculation,” commented the Republican 
Herald Tribune of New York. Yet “ what would the 
President do,” asked this editor, should the party call 
upon him to lay aside his personal preferences, and accept 
another nomination?” “ We firmly believe that such a 
call will come and that he will respond to it.” Senator 
Reed Smoot and other Republican leaders shared this 
opinion; on the other hand, Vice-President Dawes, Sena- 
tor Borah and President Butler of Columbia, all high 
in the councils of the party, and all possible candidates, 
held that the President meant to say that he would reject 
the nomination if tendered. Partisan Democratic jour- 
nals considered the entire incident a rather cheap bid for 
popularity, so arranged that it could be interpreted at 
will in the light of later events, and denounced it as un- 
worthy the dignity of the chief executive. On August 3, 
there was a flurry in the money-market, but it soon sub- 
sided without notable disturbance to the financial world. 

Late in the evening of August 3, Governor Fuller issued 
his decision in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. This document, 
which shows evidence of painstaking care and intelligent 
oe research, was well received by the 
Vanzetti country as a whole; the radicals, how- 
Decision ever, speaking through Gardner Jackson 
of Boston, characterized it as “unbelievably brutal in its 
partisanship and even more brutal in the omission of 
facts.” The Governor stated that his connection with 
this case began on May 3, 1927. “The inquiry has had 
to do with the following questions: Was the jury trial 
fair? Were the accused entitled to a new trial? Are they 
guilty or not guilty?” The Governor was assisted by a 
committee consisting of Judge Robert Grant, President 
Lowell of Harvard and President Stratton of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. The committee and 
the Governor, working independently, reached the same 
decision. “I can see no warrant for the statement that 
the jury trial was unfair,” the Governor concluded. As 
to the reasons justifying a new trial, the Governor wrote 
that he had examined all the motions and read the sup- 
porting affidavits “to see whether they presented any 
valid reason for granting the accused a new trial. I am 
convinced that they do not.” Finally, “I believe with the 
jury that Sacco and Vanzetti are guilty. As a result 
of my investigations, I find no sufficient justification for 
executive intervention.” Incidentally the Governor scored 
the delays in the case as “ inexcusable.” 
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Austria—A new problem was created for Austria 
when recently the Socialist Municipal Council voted the 
retention of the body of 1,000 armed Socialist troops 
pumerer organized during the riots for the Pro- 
Socialist tection of city property. The political 
Troops status of Vienna may be defined as a 
Socialist City State in a federation of Austrian municipal- 
ities. The Socialist army thus retained under municipal 
control was understood to be a challenge to the authority 
of the national police. But the Military Control Commis- 
sion was no less interested than Chancellor Seipel in this 
latest move of the Socialist party, since it was regarded 
as constituting in effect a violation of the treaty clause re- 
lating to armed forces. Several foreign Governments had 
already protested unofficially when the Socialist troops 
were first organized. The attitude of Msgr. Seipel was 
plain from the opinion previously expressed by him that 
the Socialist army was maintained by the city for the 
party’s own use, if deemed necessary. 

A new airship line has been inaugurated, connecting 
Austria with Southern France. The trip from Vienna to 
Marseilles can now be made in half the time formerly re- 
quired by a fast express. Railroad lines, 
too, are being extended. The lines 
owned by the Government are now 
valued at $528,571,428. There has also been a slight 
decrease in the proportion of American imports to ex- 
ports, although the United States still imports into Austria 
about twice as much as that country exports to us. In 
general Austria’s trade with the United States increased 
more than a hundred per cent. since 1923. In spite of 
these facts, however, Austrians are in reality little better 
off than before, and unemployment has only slightly 
diminished. This may also help to account for such hap- 
penings as the late riots. The people are on edge, owing 
to their continued sufferings and privations. The number 
of births has actually sunk so low that it does not surpass 
the number of deaths in Vienna. It shows that unfor- 
tunately birth control has become very prevalent in that 
city. Ata meeting of judges recently held it was pointed 
out that their low salaries constituted a serious temptation 
to their profession. So all classes are struggling under 
economic difficulties. 


Economic 
Situation 


Canada.—The enthusiastic welcome accorded the 
Prince of Wales, Prince George and Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin when they first arrived at Quebec on the 
steamship, the Empress of Australia, on 
Premier Visit July 30, has been continued throughout 
Canada their itinerary. The Prince of Wales, 
in his capacity of good-will ambassador to the nations of 
the Commonwealth, had visited Canada four times pre- 
viously. Prince George and Mr. Baldwin also had been 
in Canada before, but in private capacities. The arrival of 
Mr. Baldwin was notable because this was the first visit 
of a British Prime Minister to Canada during his term of 
office. After the official welcoming on board the steam- 
ship, the guests were escorted to the city where, in a 
thoroughly French-Canadian atmosphere, the state recep- 


Princes and 
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tion and other public functions were held. The Prince of 
Wales, in particular, paid graceful tribute to the French 
culture and the French-Canadian loyalty as important 
factors in the development and prosperity of the Dominion. 
Principal among those who received the visitors were 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Premier of the Dominion of 
Canada, and Louis A. Taschereau, the veteran Premier 
of Quebec. From Quebec, the royal party sailed up the 
St. Lawrence to Montreal. Prime Minister Baldwin 
delivered a significant address to more than 800 business 
men in which he appealed for closer trade relations, no 
less than for continued good-will, between Canada and 
the Empire. He spoke of Canada’s greatest problem as 
that of reconciling the needs and demands of agriculture 
and industry. Following this reception, which was infor- 
mal, occurred the very dignified state reception at the City 
Hall which was carried through with all the formality of 
a royal event. 

A special train carried the party to Ottawa for partici- 
pation in the Diamond Jubilee exercises in commemora- 
tion of the founding of the Dominion of Canada. At 

the state dinner held in the Dominion 
a Parliament Buildings, both the Prince 

of Wales and Prime Minister Baldwin 
spoke on the union of the Dominions with the Empire. 
The Prince of Wales quite clearly repudiated the rumors 
that he would relinquish his rights to the Crown and 
lauded the position of royalty in the Empire by declaring 
that ‘“‘ The Crown stands above al] distinction of country, 
race and party, and serves to mark the unity in which all 
such differences are transcended.” Mr. Baldwin reiterated 
his Montreal statements in regard to the aggressiveness 
of British business, declaring as false the supposition that 
England was decadent in any way, that industrially or 
economically it was faltering or unsound. He attempted, 
with many details, to interpret England to Canada and 
praised the present system by which the component parts 
of the Commonwealth are united but free. The most im- 
portant function of the Prince of Wales during his stay 
in Ottawa was the dedication of the Memorial Chamber 
to Canada’s 60,000 war dead, recently built in the central 
tower of the Parliament Building. On August 7, the 
visitors took part in the ceremonies opening the interna- 
tional bridge at Buffalo. Vice-President Dawes and Secre- 
tary Kellogg were the American representatives at these 
celebrations commemorating the century-old peaceful re- 
lations between the two countries. 


China.—Belated details of what American and Eu- 
ropean seismograph stations announced on May 23, as 
one of the biggest earthquakes on record, have come 

through the report of Msgr. Theodore 
| Buddenbrock, the German Vicar Apos- 

tolic of the Steyl Mission at Liangchow- 
fu, Kansu Province, to his missionary colleagues at Shang- 
hai. In part his account of the catastrophe read: 

May 23 was the most fateful day in the history of Northwest 


Kansu. Nature’s forces claimed a frightful holocaust of human 
beings, an earthquake so terrible that I thought the end /of the 
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world had arrived. We have stood on the‘brink of eternity and 
our escape was nothing short of miraculous. 

The magnitude of the calamity is still unknown and may never 
be known. Destruction of the postoffices and telegraph stations 
explains the failure of the news to reach the outside world. The 
loss of life is many thousands and may exceed 100,000. The misery 
of the survivors is indescribable, as they lack food, clothing and 
animals. 

Doubtless here is one of the world’s greatest catastrophes, re- 
quiring international help. We need medicines, food and money. 
We are living in mud huts, our members moving from place to 
place, consoling the frenzied survivors and administering the holy 
sacraments. 

Weeks have passed since that judgment day, but daily still the 
earthquakes are causing a renewal of terror. 

The Sister Superior at Sisiang was attending Mass and was 
killed when the chapel collapsed. ‘When her body was recovered 
it was found to be covering two children who still were alive. 

Gradually we realized that we were not the only sufferers. 
Wherever we looked we saw only stark ruins and impassable 
streets and heard the victims’ cries of anguish and despair. 

Sisiang, our largest centre, was entirely destroyed. About us 
hundreds of villages met the same fate. 

Liangchowfu, with a population of 80,000, was razed, only 
the bare walls remaining. The deaths were interminable. No- 
body dares to enter the few remaining houses. 

Kulang, southward of Liangchowfu, no longer exists. 

Southwest of Liangchowfu we had many fine missions. Now 
all are gone. One village is buried beneath the mountains which 
crumbled. 


Announcement was made from the headquarters of 
Marshal Chang Tsi-lin on July 30, that Shangtungese 
troops had captured Peng-pu, Anhwei Province, and that 


Peking the Nationalist troops of General Chiang 
Reports -— ‘ ; , : 
Nationalists’ Kai-shek were withdrawing in the direc- 


Loss tion of Pukow. The Northern Dictator 
in making his announcement added that thousands of 
Nationalist casualties accompanied the defeat. Chiang’s 
losses were the result of the treachery of his followers. 
Several thousand former Shantung troops who went over 
to the Nationalist side three months ago when General 
Chiang was sweeping the Northerners before him, again 
reversed their allegiance and, simultaneously with a force 
of Shangtungese from the North attacked the National- 
ists from the rear. Peng-pu is the most important city 
between Soochow and the Yangtse River. 


Germany.—On August 3, the official tests of the 
radio service between Berlin and Buenos Aires were suc- 
cessfully carried out. Greetings sent to Argentine by 
various German Government representa- 
tives were distinctly caught at a distance 
of 7,000 miles. Since no transmitter 
had been installed in the Argentinian capital but only a 
receiving apparatus, the answer from South America was 
cabled back to Germany. Experiments had been con- 
ducted for a long time and it was now decided to install a 
number of sets of short-wave transmitters with the hope 
of opening a regular wireless service by January of the 
coming year. 


Radio to 
Argentine 


Great Britain.—The summer session of Parliament 
ended on July 29. During the sitting more than ninety 
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bills were given the royal assent, probably the most im- 
portant of them being the Trades Dis- 
putes Bill. In view of the pronounce- 
ment of the Labor leaders that it will 
be repealed as soon as the Laborites are in power, it is 
anticipated that it is bound to play a significant part in the 
next election. It makes general strikes and intimidation 
illegal, forbids compulsory political levies in trade unions 
and prohibits civil servants from belonging to outside 
trade unions. Another feature of the session was Mr. 
Churchill’s budget which showed unprecedented national 
expenditures of more than $4,000,000,000. 


Parliament 
Ends 


Ireland.—In the first real parliamentary test since 
the General Election, the Government was strong enough 
to force through the Dail the Public Safety and the 
Electoral Amendment Bills. The former 
details of which were given last week, 
is designed to give the Government wide 
powers in dealing with the so-called subversive move- 
ments. The Electoral Amendment Bill requires all Par- 
liamentary candidates to pledge themselves to accept the 
oath of allegiance. The two measures must now be placed 
before the Senate for consideration. It was not without 
serious opposition that these two drastic bills were passed ; 
the final debate lasted for more than thirteen hours con- 
tinuously. At the second readiig of the Public Safety 
Act, the Laborites repudiated the measure ; in the conven- 
tion of the Irish Labor Party Trade Union Congress, 
strong resolutions were passed against it. Eamon De 
Valera, as leader of the strongest Republican party, has 
called a conference to consider, according to the New 
York Times, “ such lines of joint national action as will 
save the country from the consequences of the legislation 
now being passed by the Free State Assembly.” 


With the death of John Dillon, in London, on August 
4, one of the most conspicuous figures of the Home Rule 
movement passed away. In 1880, at the age of twenty- 
nine, Mr. Dillon deserted the practice of 
medicine for that of politics. He was 
associated with Parnell in his parliament- 
ary activities, and was arrested several times by the 
British Government for inciting the people against coer- 
cive measures. He supported John Redmond when the 
latter headed the Irish Nationalists Party and was re- 
garded as the man who shaped the policies of that organ- 
ization. On the question of conscription, during the 
World War, he differed from Redmond but finally agreed 
to abide by Redmond’s decision. While condemning the 
British Government for its handling of the war in Ireland, 
he likewise criticized the Sinn Fein movement for many 
of its policies. Mr. Dillon was the son of John Blake 
Dillon, one of the leaders of the Young Ireland revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848 that followed the downfall 
of O’Connell as Ireland’s political guide. 


Coercive Bills 
Passed. 


Death of 
John Dillon. 


Poland.—For years the heart of the Polish patriot 
Kosciusko, enclosed in a bronze urn, had been preserved 
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in the Polish National Museum at Rapperswill, near 
Zurich. By order of the Polish Gov- 
ernment it was recently transferred to 
be more suitably interred in the Cathe- 
dral of Cracow, besides the body ofthe great national 
hero. Other Polish relics kept in the same museum were 
also to be transferred to Poland. Kosciusco became a 
general under Washington and died, 1817, in Switzer- 
land where he had fled after his defeat by the Russians. 
Poland is apparently passing through a new phase of re- 
ligious and patriotic development. 


The Heart 
of Kosciusco 


Rumania.—Though there were no overt political 
acts to provoke trouble for the country, a press dispatch 
from Paris, appearing in Le Matin, caused political 
leaders some anxiety. Former Prince 
Carol was reported not merely to have 
broken silence about national affairs but 
to have charged that his abdication was forced and to 
have indicated his willingness, should his country need 
him, not to be derelict. His statement to the press also 
blamed Bucharest authorities for keeping him from his 
father’s funeral. Of his renunciation, the New York 


Times reported that he said: 

If a year and a half ago I renounced my rights, it was because 
for reasons of dignity I was forced to do so in grave circumstances 
by persons and by means with regard to which I now abstain from 
giving details or expressing judgment. 

I was profundly saddened to be obliged to make the decision to 
take this step, the consequences of which I deplore. The stories 
of a sentimental sort which have been put abroad concerning me 
and which have been sent around the world had nothing what- 
soever to do with my decision. 

Since then my father has disappeared, leaving a heavy heritage. 
Under no conditions can it be permitted that the fruitful work of 
two generations be placed in danger. 

I consider that as a Rumanian and a father I have the right and 
duty to watch that the greatness of our nation, the object of 
devotion of two great sovereigns, shall submit to no harm in order 
that my son shall receive intangible the heritage when his day 


Carol 
Speaks 


comes. 
This situation gives me the right to intervene personally. I am 


and have always been an ardent and loyal patriot. I bear in my 
heart a burning desire to be useful to my country and not to 
provoke disorders there, but never could I fail to obey the wish 
of my people and to respond to its appeal, if it be addressed to me. 

Carol’s friends expected that Premier Bratiano would 
reply to the statement but the latter kept a discreet 


silence. 


Spain.—Franco-Spanish negotiations over Tangier were 
reported as reaching a complete deadlock and in likelihood 
of being broken off. A note was prepared by the French 
Foreign Office and approved by the Gov- 


Deadlock fi ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
over ernment in which the Spanish Premier 
Tangier was informed that despite the most 


friendly point of view, France felt that it was useless to 
continue the negotiations in the present atmosphere. The 
note was to be sent in case no change of attitude was re- 


ported from Spain. 


Geneva.—On their return from London on July 28, 
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the British delegates to the Naval Conference presented 
proposals agreeing in many points with their original 
offer, but so altered in certain details 


British 
Proposals that they seemed even more unaccept- 
Modified able to the American delegation than 


the original British plan. The principal difference in 
the new scheme was the lumping of the total tonnage 
for cruisers, destroyers, and submarines at 590,000 
tons, without determining what part of this figure 
would constitute the total for either cruisers or de- 
stroyers. Obsolete ships in any of these three classes 
could be retained up to twenty-five per cent of the 
allotted tonnage, without being counted in the quota. 
The total for submarines was set at 90,000 tons as 
before. Cruisers of the 10,000-ton class were kept on 
the basis of 12-12-8. Other new cruisers were not to 
exceed 6,000 tons each, nor to carry armament heavier 
than six-inch guns. Provision was also made for a 
sort of balance between the cruisers of irregular size 
which the several Powers already had. 

The American delegates refused to comment on 
these proposals for the press, although it was evident 
that they could not accept them. Ambassador Gibson, 
head of the American delegation, con- 
veyed the new offer to the corre- 
spondents with the words which he 
had assured the Conference that he would use, 
“Gentlemen, I present you these proposals of the 
British delegation. You may judge them for your- 
selves.” It was generally considered that the Con- 
ference had failed and that nothing remained for the 
plenary session, called for August 1, but to effect a 
graceful and peaceable adjournment. Reports of 
another “last card” held in reserve by the British 
delegation grew out of the insistent denial by Mr. 
Bridgeman that hope for a satisfactory agreement 
had been abandoned. On the eve of the plenary 
session it was suddenly announced that the meeting 
had been postponed till August 4. The reason for the 
postponement was not published. Meanwhile reports 
were current of Japanese efforts to secure at least 
a temporary agreement of some sort. A naval holiday 
for Britain and Japan was suggested, to allow the 
United States to reach a satisfactory balance on new 
construction. 


Failure 
Sensed 





In our next issue, David Goldstein points an 
important moral regarding the interlocking of 
politics and trade unionism. 

Romantic history has played about Aston-le- 
Walls. This furnishes Ronald Knox with ma- 
terial for a most delightful discussion. 

A curious question was recently propounded 
by a reader of America: “ When did Christ 
become a Christian?” William I. Lonergan sub- 
mits an answer in his article “ Jesus: Jew or 
Christian.” 
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The Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

OVERNOR FULLER’S decision in the Sacco-Van- 

zetti case on August 3 closes the most bitterly-fought 

and widely-discussed legal prosecution of the last fifty 

years. But it will not end the contention as to the guilt 

or innocence of the condemned men. Many conserva- 

tives will continue to think with the radicals that Sacco 

and Vanzetti will go to their doom guiltless of the crime 
charged against them. 

The processes of human justice are indeed crude and 
fallible, yet who shall say that justice has miscarried in 
Massachusetts? Governor Fuller left nothing untried 
which might possibly throw light upon this intricate case. 
His one desire was to discover the truth. He took the 
unusual step of calling citizens noted for their learning 
and their public spirit into counsel, appointing Judge Ro- 
bert Grant to act with the Presidents of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and of Harvard as a board 
of advisers. The Governor personally interviewed the 
prisoners, the surviving members of the jury which con- 
victed them more than seven years ago, the judge who 
presided in the case, and many of the witnesses; and he 
examined thousands of pages of the record. The advisory 
committee cited and examined witnesses, and heard the 
attorneys for the defense and the prosecution. They came 
to the unanimous decision that Sacco and Vanzetti had 
been fairly convicted of a crime of which they were guilty. 
Independently, the Governor had reached the same 
decision. 

It is, of course, possible that the Governor, the distin- 
guished members of his advisory committee, and the jury, 
have erred. But this is highly improbable. 

The Almighty Searcher of hearts alone can rule upon 
human guilt with truth and finality. Man can only use 
honestly and to the best of his ability human means for 
the discovery of the truth. A painful duty devolved upon 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
when he found that he was unable to interfere with the 
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decree of the court which sentenced these men to death. 
He knew that his decision would expose him to insult ; he 
had reason to believe that attacks would be made upon 
his life. But he acted without regard to consequences, 
with the single desire to uphold the majesty of the law. 
And so acting he has shown himself worthy of the noblest 
traditions of his high office and of the great Common- 
wealth which he represents. 


The Limitations of Reticence 


kee brief utterance of President Coolidge, “I do 
not choose to run for President in 1928” has 
caused the lexicographers to resume their researches on 
the meaning of “choose.” While they work, the editors 
and the politicians are asking what the President meant, 
and even the forgotten man pauses, as he turns to the 
sporting section, to glance at the editorial page. 

Senator Reed Smoot, the Republican leader in the Sen- 
ate, concludes that “the President will be a candidate if 
the Convention nominates him, but if the matter is left to 
his personal choice he would prefer not to be a candidate. 
I don’t think any other construction can be placed on his 
remark.” “ President Coolidge,” writes Mr. George K. 
Morris, chairman of the Republican party in New York, 
“has not closed the door to renomination.” “Observe the 
formula,” remarks Mr. William Allen White, of Kan- 
sas. “The President does not say, ‘I am not and shall 
not be a candidate.’ Until he says definitely, ‘Take your 
measly job and stick it in the mud’ he will probably re- 
main in the hands of his friends, of whom I am one.” 

On the other side of this controversy, it is only fair to 
suppose that the President meant his words to be free 
from all ambiguity. But we cannot help thinking that he 
has been made a victim of a style too reticent and laconic, 
and that this literary defect has deprived him of a great 
opportunity. No one could possibly misunderstand Roose- 
velt when he wrote, “ Under no circumstances will I be 
a candidate for or accept another nomination.” The un- 
mistakable import of these words was not dimmed, even 
when years later Roosevelt himself tried to attach another 
meaning to them. McKinley seized the great opportunity 
which President Coolidge missed when he declared, “I 
will say now, once for all, expressing a long-settled con- 
viction, that I not only am not and will not be a candidate 
for a third term, but would not accept a nomination were 
it tendered me.” 

As we have remarked, the President seems to be singu- 
larly unfortunate of late in the choice of his advisers. They 
and the President are well aware that Mr. Coolidge can 
have the nomination if he desires it, and they also know 
that while great pressure can be brought to bear upon him, 
the President cannot be forced to accept the nomination 
against his will. Does the President’s statement mean what 
Senator Smoot says it means? In our opinion, it does 
not. We believe that the President will reject the nomin- 
ation. But if the trend of events between this time and 
the assembling of the Republican Convention confirms 

the Senator’s interpretation, Mr. Coolidge will carry an 
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exceedingly heavy handicap in the 1928 elections. 

A politician rarely speaks his mind, conceding that he 
has one. With Talleyrand he holds that the chief func- 
tion of language is to conceal one’s thoughts. The prob- 
lem that confronts Mr. Coolidge is not of world-shaking 
importance. If he so desires he can use the straight-from- 
the-shoulder language of McKinley; if he wishes to be 
President again, he can tell us plainly; or he can say with 
equal clarity, “ I am at the disposal of the party, and will 
accept its decision.” It is not befitting that with a view 
to future advantage the President of the United States 
should emulate the oracle at Delphos. 


The Heretic and His Heresy 

N this side of the water we grieve to note the vari- 

ous misinterpretations of Catholic doctrine which 
have followed the Malines Conferences. But these are 
not a source of immediate worry to us, as they must 
be to the Catholics in Great Britain. With us, the vast 
majority of the members of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church know that they are as Protestant as private judg- 
ment. Probably they neither glory in the fact, nor are 
ashamed of it; but, should the matter be brought to their 
attention, they would insist upon being styled Protestants. 

In England, it would seem, the case is otherwise. Some, 
perhaps many, members of the Establishment damn Pro- 
testantism and term themselves Catholics. In fact, they 
alone are Catholics. We blind misguided followers of 
Rome, are papists, or Romanists, or schismatics, or, in an 
uncommon burst of good feeling, “ R. C.’s.” But Catho- 
lics we are not. They are. 

An attitude of this kind must be exceedingly irritating, 
and we are filled with admiration when we observe the 
calmness and even the good humor with which our Catho- 
lic brethren in England meet it. The London Month and the 
Tablet are especially to be commended for their frank 
yet always urbane comments on what we feel impelled 
to call “the unfortunate Malines Conferences.” Their 
position has been exceedingly difficult, but they have never 
flinched in their support of Catholic truth, for fear that 
plain-speaking might alarm timid souls, or even frighten 
them away from the Church. “ The Malines Conferences 
have had at least the effect of bringing to light the in- 
trinsic futility of ‘Corporate Reunion’; one cannot re- 
unite elements which have never been previously united,” 
writes Father Joseph Keating, S.J., in the current Month. 
“ Nor can one treat a modern heretical sect as if it had in 
any way the rights and status of a genuine ecclesiastical 
corporation.” 

This is plain speaking; but why conceal the truth? In 
the eyes of the Catholic Church every member of the 
Establishment is as essentially Protestant as any Baptist 
or Lutheran, and for the simple reason that he rejects 
the supreme authority of that Church whose visible head 
is the Bishop of Rome. It is not charity, but a hurtful 
folly, to try to win non-Catholics to the Church by keep- 
ing in the background the fact that they need converting. 
They may be blamelessly separated from the unity of the 
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Church, and doubtless very many of them are. But they 
are separated none the less, and we are disloyal to God’s 
truth as we know it, when we minimize their solemn 
obligation to seek the one authoritative Church. 

This minimizing spirit is not widespread among us; 
still we occasionally meet traces of it (if not, indeed, ac- 
tual compromises with the truth), in publications which, 
at least occasionally, claim to be Catholic. “ Any action 
or speech or ‘gesture’ which allows it to be inferred that 
a heretic is not in heresy,” observes Father Keating, “ or, 
specifically, that the Catholic estimate of the Anglican 
heresy is changing, or even changeable, is itself an offense 
against faith.” The warning seems to be needed in Eng- 
land. We hope that it will never be needed in this 
country. 


From Smith-Towner to Phipps 

HE National Education Association ended its recent 

convention with the usual gesture, recommending 
the creation of a Federal Department of Education, with 
a Secretary in the Cabinet. The newly-elected President 
of the Association, Miss Cornelia S. Adair, introduced an 
element of novelty by declaring that both Department and 
Secretary would be a reality within “the next two de- 
cades.” 

Up to the present, it has been the Association’s annual 
custom to assure its members that another pull, a long 
pull, and a pull all together, would drag the Bureau and 
the Secretary up from the depths of nothingness to the 
smooth surface of reality. With prudence commendable 
in a prophet, and also in a prophetess, Miss Adair allows 
a variation of twenty years before the dream becomes 
realization. 

But it would be an error to take the Association lightly. 
Since the introduction of the Smith-Towner bill in Oc- 
tober, 1918, its members have led the fight. Their work 
has been distinguished by a zeal and earnestness worthy 
of a better cause. Their sincerity in demanding the old 
bill, with its annual appropriation of $100,000,000 and 
its elaborate machinery for the alleged distribution of this 
fund among the States, is beyond all doubt. The As- 
sociation has fought too long and too effectively to be 
content with anything less than a sweeping victory. It 
may lose battles, but it is determined to win the war. If 
it proposes to fight for twenty years to achieve its pur- 
poses, those purposes will be achieved, unless we who be- 
lieve that no opportunity of controlling the local schools, 
or of interfering with them, should be allowed the Fed- 
eral Government, prove equally zealous and alert. 

Officially the National Education Association still stands 
for a Federal Department of Education, but is willing to 
relinquish, at least for the present, the clause of the old 
bill which authorized an annual appropriation of $100,- 
000,000. Indirectly, if not officially, it rejects the Phipps 
bill which provides for an extension of the powers of the 
present Bureau of Education. For once, the Association 
and AMERICA are in accord, but for a different reason. 
The Association rejects the bill because it does not go 
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far enough. AMERICA is determined to oppose this bill, 
because it goes much too far. 

The Phipps bill embodies the principle that the Federal 
Government possesses the right and duty to act as an “ ad- 
viser”’ to the States on matters pertaining to the local 
schools. 

That principle is absolutely false. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has those rights only which are assigned to it by 
the Constitution directly, or by necessary implication. 

But the right of advising the States on education is not 
conferred upon the Federal Government by the Consti- 
tution. Nor is this right implied in the rights which the 
Constitution vests in the Federal Government. For every 
Federal right can be maintained in its integrity without 
assuming the function of “advising” the States in mat- 
ters of concern to the local schools. 

It follows, then, that the right assumed in the Phipps 
bill does not exist. On purely constitutional grounds, the 
bill cannot be sustained. 

On practical grounds, it is perfectly clear that the re- 
spective States need. no Federal adviser. They have 
much to learn, it is true. But under our form of gov- 
ernment, they must learn by the old method of triat and 
noting failure, or not at all. 

The States, however, have not failed. But even con- 
ceding failure, it is not within the right or duty cf the 
Federal Government to assume control within their re- 
spective jurisdictions. The assertion that the Federal 
Government may rightly assume any function reserved 
to the several States, when the States either fail to uge 
that function, or, in the judgment of Congress, do not 
use it properly, rests upon a principle which the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly condemned. Were that principle 
conceded, no right would be safe from attack by a political 
majority. Should the non-use or abuse of a right belong- 
ing to a State bring into jeopardy the guarantees of the 
Federal Constitution, the proper recourse is to the courts, 
not to usurpation by the Federal Government. 

There is no need whatever of a Federal Department of 
Education. The Federal Bureau proposed by Senator 
Phipps, vested with the right of “advising” the States, 
assumes a right which has no warrant in the Constitution. 
Let the Federal Government attend to its own concerns 
without troubling itself about the local schools, and let 
the States administer the functions which belonged to them 
under the Constitution. Usurpation by Washington, or by 
the States, necessarily leads to disorder, inefficiency, and 

the destruction of constitutional government. 


Probation and Its Critics 


ROBATION for adult offenders is one of the most 

valuable agencies for the achievement of social re- 
form, in a restricted field, that has come into use in re- 
cent years. Of late, however, it has been subjected to 
criticism, much of which is not well-founded. Probation, 
it is said, encourages crime when it frees the convicted 
man from the penalties imposed by statute. In some 
communities, men have been put on probation a second 
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and third time, and even oftener when it must have been 
obvious that they were utterly unamenable to this treat- 
ment. Probation merely furnishes them with ampler op- 
portunities for crime. 

It will clear the ground to admit at once that something 
can be said to support the second charge. Experienced 
workers are now generally agreed, first, that conviction 
for certain crimes should automatically debar from proba- 
tion, and next, that in the absence of grounds which 
clearly show the advantage of an extension, probation 
should be restricted to first offenders. In other words, 
the probation system should be administered with good 
judgment, and with a maximum of common sense. When 
a probationer has shown either that he will not or cannot 
live up to the requirements, then probation should cease, 
and the penalties prescribed by law be imposed. We are 
not aware that the charge of corruption has been seri- 
ously made against any American probation commission. 
But it is fairly clear that, at least occasionally, a com- 
mission has given evidence that it is notably lacking in 
good judgment. Since probation itself is still on proba- 
tion, even one error can do much harm. 

All this, however, simply proves that like every other 
human institution, the probation system can be badly ad- 
ministered, and even abused. The evidence shows no 
essential defect or fault in the system itself. It cannot be 
too often repeated that the purpose of probation is not, 
as too many consider it, to defeat the aims of justice, 
but to secure them more effectively. If a minor penalty 
will suffice, the State has no right to impose a greater 
one. One need not be widely experienced in the ways of 
law-breakers to understand that in some cases, the rights 
of the public can be better protected by allowing a con- 
victed man a chance to repair the injury he has caused, 
than by sending him to prison. And as has been shown 
by Catholic workers in this field, by Mr. E. J. Cooley, 
for instance, the wise use of probation not only makes 
good the damage to the individual and the community, but 
very often brings about the civic and moral salvation of 
the offender. 

In these days when crime, despite the efforts of the 
police, seems to be increasing, it is not good policy, to say 
the least, to plead for greater leniency to the criminal. 
But probation, again, is not leniency. It is a serious effort 
to prevent crime by preventing the formation of hardened 
criminals. Many a boy of eighteen or twenty has been 
imprisoned for a first offence, objectively grave, it is 
true, but presenting in the particular instance, extenuat- 
ing circumstances. It is not likely that he will end his 
term a reconstructed man. The probability is that he will 
return hardened in his evil ways, to prey for the rest of 
his days upon society. 

Probation does not always succeed, neither does it al- 
ways fail. Administered by men of common sense who 
know how to temper justice with mercy the chances are 
that it will send the first offender back to society firmly 
convinced that from every point of view a law-abiding 
career is the best policy. 
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Logic and Lawn Tennis 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
Copyright, 1927 


HEN we say that we doubt the intellectual im- 
W provement produced by Protestantism and the 
modern world, there generally arises a very con- 
fused controversy, which is a sort of tangle of termin- 
ology. But, broadly speaking, the difference is this, they 
mean by growth an increase of the tangle, whereas we 
mean by thought a disentangling of the tangle. Even a 
short and simple length of straight and untangled wire is 
worth more to us than whole forests of mere entangle- 
ment. That there are more topics talked about, or more 
terms used, or more people using them, or more books 
and other authorities cited—all this is nothing to us if 
people misuse the terms, misunderstand the topics, in- 
voke the authorities at random, and without the use of 
reason; and finally bring out a false result. 

A peasant who merely says, “ I have five pigs; if I kill 
one I shall have four pigs,” is thinking in an extremely 
simple and elementary way; but he is thinking as clearly 
and correctly as Aristotle or Euclid. But suppose he reads 
or half reads newspapers and books of popular science. 
Suppose he starts to call one pig the Land and another 
pig Capital, and a third pig Exports, and finally brings 
out the result that the more pigs he kills the more he pos- 
sesses; or that every sow that litters decreases the num- 
ber of pigs in the world. He has learnt economic termin- 
ology, merely as a means of becoming entangled in eco- 
nomic fallacy. It is a fallacy he could never have fallen 
into while he was grounded in the divine dogma that Pigs 
is Pigs. 

Now for that sort of intellectual instruction and ad- 
vancement we have no use at all; and in that sense only 
it is true that we prefer the ignorant peasant to the in- 
structed pedant. But that is not because we think ignor- 
ance better than instruction or barbarism better than cul- 
ture. It is merely that we think a short length of the un- 
tangled logical chain is better than an interminable length 
of it that is interminably tangled. It is merely that we 
prefer a man to do a sum of simple addition right than a 
sum in long division wrong. 

Now, what we observe about the whole current culture 
of journalism and general discussion is that people do not 
know how to begin to think. Not only is their thinking at 
third and fourth hand, but it always starts about three- 
quarters of the way through the process. Men do not 
know whence their own thoughts came. They do not know 
what their own words imply. They come in at the end 
of every controversy, and know nothing of where it be- 
gan or what it is all about. They are constantly assuming 
certain absolutes, which, if correctly defined, would strike 
even themselves as being not absolutes, but absurdities. 
To think thus is to be in a tangle; to go on thinking is to 
be in more and more of a tangle; and at the back of all 


there is always something understood; which is really 
something misunderstood. 

I read an article recently by the admirable Mr. Tilden, 
the great tennis player, who was debating what is wrong 
with English tennis. “ Nothing can save English tennis,” 
he said, “ except certain reforms of a fundamental sort” 
which he proceeded to explain. The English, it appears, 
have a weird and unnatural way of regarding tennis as a 
game, or thing to be enjoyed. He admitted that this has 
been part of a sort of amateur spirit in everything which 
is (as he very truly noted) also a part of the national 
character. But all this stands in the way of what he called 
saving English tennis, or what some would call making it 
perfect, and others would call making it professional. 

I take that as a very typical passage, taken from the 
papers at random, and containing the views of a keen and 
acute person on a subject that he thoroughly understands. 
But what he does not understand is the things which he 
supposes to be understood. He thoroughly knows his 
subject, and yet he does not know what he is talking about, 
because he does not know what he is taking for granted. 
He does not realize the relation of means and ends, or 
axioms and inferences, in his own philosophy. And no- 
body would probably be more surprised and even legit- 
imately indignant than he if I were to say that the first 
principles of his philosophy appear to be as follows: (1) 
There is in the nature of things a certain absolute and 
divine Being, whose name is Mr. Lawn Tennis; (2) All 
men exist for the good and glory of this Mr. Tennis, and 
are bound to approximate to his perfections and fulfil 
his will; (3) To this higher duty they are bound to sur- 
render their natural desire for enjoyment in this life; (4) 
They are bound to put this loyalty first; and to love it 
more passionately than patriotic tradition, the preserva- 
tion of their own national type and national culture, not 
to mention even their national virtues. 

That is the creed or scheme of doctrine that is here 
developed without being defined. The only way for us to 
save the game of Lawri Tennis is to prevent it from be- 
ing a game. The only way to save English tennis is to 
prevent it from being English. It does not occur to such 
thinkers that some people may possibly like it because it 
is English, and enjoy it because it is enjoyable. There is 
some abstract divine standard in the thing, to which it is 
everybody’s duty to rise, at any sacrifice of pleasure or 
affection. When Christians say this of the sacrifices made 
for Christ, it sounds rather a hard saying. But when 
tennis players say it about the sacrifices demanded by 
tennis it sounds quite ordinary and casual in the confusion 
of current thought and expression; and nobody notices 
that a sort of human sacrifice is being offered to a sort of 
new and nameless god. 
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In the good old days of Victorian rationalism, it used 
to be the conventional habit to scoff at St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the medieval theologians, and especially to repeat per- 
petually a well-worn joke about the man who discussed 
how many angels could dance on the point of a needle. 
The comfortable and commercial Victorians, with their 
money and merchandise, might well have felt a sharper 
end of the same needle, even if it was the other end of it. 
It would have been good for their souls to have looked 
for that needle, not in the haystack of medieval meta- 
physics, but in the neat needle-case of their own favourite 
pocket Bible. It would have been better for them to medi- 
tate, not on how many angels could go on the point of a 
needle, but on how many camels could go through the 
eye of it. 

There is, however, another comment on this curious 
joke or catchword, which is more relevant to our pur- 
pose here. If the medieval mystic ever did argue about 
angels standing on a needle, at least he did not argue as 
if the object of angels was to stand on a needle; as if 
God had created all the Angels and Archangels, all the 
Thrones, Virtues, Powers, and Principalities, solely in 
order that there might be something to clothe and deco- 
rate the unseemly nakedness of the point of a needle. 
But that is the way that modern rationalists reason. The 
medieval mystic would not even have said that a needle 
exists to be a standing-ground for angels. The medieval 
mystic would have been the first to say that a needle exists 
to make clothes for men. For medieval mystics, in their 
dim transcendental way, were much interested in the real 
reasons for things and the distinction between the means 
and the end. They wanted to know what a thing was 
really for and what was the dependence of one idea on 
another. And they might even have suggested, what so 
many journalists seem to forget, the paradoxical possi- 
bility that Tennis was for Man, not Man for Tennis. 

The Modernists were peculiarly unfortunate when they 
said that the modern world must not be expected to tol- 
erate the old syllogistic methods of the Schoolmen. They 
were proposing to scrap the one medieval instrument 
which the modern world will most immediately require. 
There would have been a far better case for saying that 
the revival of Gothic architecture has been sentimental 
and futile; that the pre-Raphaelite movement in art was 
only an eccentric episode; that the fashionable use of the 
word “ guild” for every possible sort of social institution 
was affected and artificial; that the feudalism of Young 
England was very different from that of Old England. 
But this method of clean-cut deductions, with the defin- 
ition of the postulates and the actual answering of the 
question, is something of which the whole of our news- 
paper-flattered society is in sharp and instant need ; as the 
poisoned are in need of medicine. I have here taken only 
one example which happened to catch my eye out of a 
hundred thousand that flash past every hour; and as ten- 
nis, like every other good game, has to be played with 
the head as well as the hand, I think it highly desirable 
that it should be occasionally discussed at least as intelli- 
gently as it is played. 
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Our Lady’s Assumption at Pingnam 


JosepH P. McGinn, A.F.M. 
N Friday before the Feast, countrymen came in 
from the north, south and east, but not from the 
west, for there the river lies. A merciless sun had glit- 
tered the livelong day and, after the “T’ in Chue po yau ” 
(God bless you) greeting to the Fathers, a cooling bath 
was sought and found. 

Then, the welkin rang! There was talk of crops, flood, 
the doctrine, robbers and the Jubilee observance the fol- 
lowing day. All this amid pulls on the water pipe and 
sips of the inevitable tea. The “ Shan foo’s” (Spiritual 
Fathers) were in great demand, of course. They had to 
hear how this one had lost his house by flood, how 
that one was sick with the fever, how the rice crop was 
coming on, and so forth. Nor did we forget our most 
important duty of all, that of catechizing the candidates 
for Baptism. 

Towards evening, Old Faithful arrived, shambling 
along on swollen feet, visibly marked for the Great Reap- 
er and anxious to attend what most likely would be his 
last feast on earth. We dropped everything to chat awhile 
with him. 

Saturday, habit asserted itself. At daybreak, all were 
astir and shortly afterwards attended two Masses in the 
Chapel, the “ Holy Hail,” as they call it. Our catechist 
once more explained the purpose of the Jubilee, as well 
as the nature and order of the exercises. There were 
more arrivals in the course of the morning so that, when 
the priests in cassock and surplice took their places near 
the candle-lit altar at eleven o’clock, a brave company of 
Christians knelt behind them. “Tsoi T’ in ngoh-tang 
Foo-che. ..” (Our Father Who art in Heaven. . .), the 
catechist began and the Faithful swiftly caught it up. 
Pingnam had begun to make the Jubilee. 

At twelve, one, two and again at three, the visits were 
repeated, the required prayers were chanted and Jesus 
in the Tabernacle was implored to bless the Great White 
Father of Christendom, Successor in the Primacy of 
Peter. At three, in addition to the visits, we had a pub- 
lic Way of the Cross. All followed the priest as he went 
round the “ Foo lo,” (the Bitter Way). O yes, all was 
poor enough! Our processional cross, for example, was 
hurriedly fashioned from an army Mass kit crucifix and 
the bamboo handle of a Chinese broom. But God seeth 
the hearts of men—. 

It was my happy fortune, as a boy dreaming of the 
priesthood, to come under the tutelage of a very good 
priest. Frequently, he would gather a group of lads about 
him for what would now be called “ inspirational talks.” 
That is, he spoke to us about the service of God, its 
character and worth. “ When a priest comes out of the 
‘box’ after long hours and goes up through the deserted 
church to kneel before Our Lord,” he would say, “ he may 
be exhausted physically and mentally, but a great surge 
of thankfulness and satisfaction rises in his heart for he 
has been doing the Master’s own work, forgiving sin, 
strengthening souls.” 
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Always I have remembered those words of Father D. 
and have experienced what he described. But never be- 
fore with such intensity as on that Saturday night, after 
four solid hours listening to Chinese confessions. I was 
drenched with perspiration, for the day had been a South 
China scorcher. But it was a time of rare happiness. Our 
Christians had received the pardon of their sins and now, 
after the morrow’s Holy Communion, the Jubilee would 
be completed. 

All assisted at the two Masses on Sunday and then 
listened to a forty-five minute discourse by the catechist. 
Every Christian present received the Body and Blood 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 

Sunday morning saw a banquet, the best meal, un- 
doubtedly, that most of the diners had had since Pente- 
cost. At eleven o’clock, all once more entered the Chapel 
to be present at the Baptism of ten pagans; nine grown 
men of varying ages and a ten year old boy. Although 
everybody simply swam in perspiration—another hot day 
—it was a reverential and prayerful gathering. The names 
taken by the new Christians were: Yeuk Mong—John 
the Evangelist; Pak To Luk—Peter; Yeuk Hon—John 
the Baptist; On Tak Lik—Andrew; Po Luk—Paul; 
Yeuk Shaat—Joseph; Nga Kok Paak—James; Lo Ka— 
Luke; Toh Mak—Thomas; Yeuk Shaat—Joseph. 

Father Murray then gave Benediction and, finally, all 


recited the Rosary. 
The drowsy warmth of the afternoon was punctuated 
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by shooting firecrackers until after rice time, when some 
took the road for home. These were planting days and 
the morrow’s dawn must needs find them in the fields. 

That evening, night prayers over, from old and young 
came the cry for the “kei hei,” the phonograph. Under 
a placid moon, with pipes going and unnecessary cloth- 
ing discarded, they sat to listen to the Western man’s 
magic box. And, fittingly enough, the concert closed with 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

All were accounted for at the Masses on Monday. 
Later came the morning rice; then, despite the terrific 
heat, packs were made up; “ water” bottles filled with 
tea; rosaries, crucifixes, medals, holy water and medicines 
distributed and, group by group, they went their way, 
until our compound grew silent and we were lonesome. 
Before leaving, the Christians always pay a last visit to 
the chapel and ejaculate a parting “God bless you” to 
the Shan foo. 

One party deserves special mention. It consisted of 
two men and two young boys. Packs on their backs, 
great, wide straw hats surmounting their heads, feet bare, 
they set out under a blinding sun for the mountains, two 
days’ journey distant. We thought of Catholics at home, 
well-fed, better clad, and the church—for city dwellers 
at least—but a few minutes’ walk away. Yes, we mur- 
mured to ourselves, there is faith, even here in difficult 
Kwangsi and such faith, of its very nature, will prove a 
wholesome leaven. 


Back of Old St. Peter’s, New York 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


New York, is being redecorated and refurnished. 

It is in thanksgiving, no doubt, for its providen- 
tial escape from immediate demolition. In the course of 
rooting up and tearing down that seems to be perpetu- 
ally going on in New York, a swath a hundred feet wide 
is now being cut through the west side, from the heart of 
Greenwich Village south to St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 
order to widen an old street and to make a new one. 

The line fortunately ran on the west of the thorough- 
fare so St. Peter’s escaped the wreckers but they are 
wiping out a slice of the almost equally sacrosanct “ Pater 
Noster Row” further down Barclay Street. However, 
these are not the only historic spots in this neighborhood. 
Another, but little known, is in Vesey Street just back 
of St. Peter’s. 

In 1816, the Jesuit Father, Benedict J. Fenwick, was 
pastor of St. Peter’s and acting Vicar General and Ad- 
ministrator of the diocese pending the arrival from Rome 
of Bishop Connolly. He lived at No. 15 Jay Street, 
where early in that year an Episcopalian minister came 
and introduced himself as the Rev. Virgil Horace Barber, 
President of an academy at Fairfield, near Utica, New 


()* St. Peter’s, the mother church of Catholic 


York. He was in search of information concerning the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church and the solution of re- 
ligious problems and doubts that for some time had 
troubled his mind. 

Virgil Barber was the son of Daniel Barber, who was 
born at Simsbury, Connecticut, October 2, 1756, and was 
one of the volunteers who joined the Continental army 
from Connecticut after the battle of Bunker Hill and par- 
ticipated in the siege of Boston. He was with his regiment 
during the engagements about New York and was mus- 
tered out because of ill health after the battle of Long 
Island. In early life he belonged to the Congregational 
Church but later became an Episcopalian, and was or- 
dained a minister of that denomination, in 1787, at Sche- 
nectady, New York, by Bishop Provost, after which he 
was given charge of the church at Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, and ministered there for the following twenty-four 
years. At Claremont, in 1807, he baptized Fanny Allen, 
daughter of General Ethan Allen of Revolutionary fame. 
She became a Catholic and on September 29, 1808, joined 
the community of the convent at the Hotel Dieu, Mon- 


treal. 
Danie] Barber visited Fanny Allen during her stay at 
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the Montreal convent and was present at her profession 
there in 1810. He was much impressed by all he saw and 
began to read controversial works. Wishing for further 
information he went to Boston and called on Father 
Cheverus (the subsequent Cardinal) then attached to the 
Franklin Street church. Father Cheverus answered all 
his questions, and gave him several more books of in- 
struction to carry back home with him. 

At this time his son Virgil, who had followed him into 
the ministry, was living with his wife and children as head 
of the Episcopalian Academy at Fairfield, New York. 
They had an Irish servant maid. One day Mr. Barber 
found her reading a little book “ A Novena to St. Francis 
Xavier” in which also was a brief life of the Saint. He 
borrowed it and became filled with zeal over the account 
it gave of the great missionary. He went to visit his father 
in New Hampshire and there found the controversial lit- 
erature Father Cheverus had supplied. These books he 
took home with him and he and his wife read them at- 
tentively. They soon were much upset by the spiritual 
problems that presented themselves and the young min- 
ister determined to go to New York and seek for more 
information in the libraries of Trinity and St. Paul’s 
Churches and from the Episcopalian Bishop Hobart. As 
the responses from these sources during the week he re- 
mained in the city did not satisfy him, he called on Father 
Fenwick at 15 Jay Street. 

The Jesuit received him very cordially, patiently solv- 
ing all his difficulties and gave him several new books to 
study, with permission to come again if his investiga- 
tions so inclined him. Mr. Barber went back to his church 
and school at Fairfield, where he and his wife continued 
reading the controversial volumes given him and discuss- 
ing points of doctrine, the debating circle gradually in- 
cluding neighboring ministers as well as his associate 
teachers in the academy. Several months later he paid an- 
other visit to New York where, after a long consultation 
and exposition of his mental struggles, Father Fenwick 
advised him to return to Fairfield, resign his ministry, 
settle his affairs at the school and move to New York 
where another school would be secured for him. He 
agreed to this and was formally received into the Catho- 
lic Church, after which he informed his Fairfield con- 
gregation of his change of faith, bade them a final adieu 
and left for New York with his wife and children. 

When the Barbers reached New York, Father Fenwick 
hospitably received them and secured a new home for 
them at No. 24 Vesey Street. Bishop Hobart, the Epis- 
copalian rector of Trinity Church, lived in the next house. 
There a school was opened. It was a success from the 
start. Mrs. Barber and the children were baptized Cath- 
olics soon after their arrival in New York and she and her 
husband received their First Communion in St. Peter’s, 
Barclay Street, on February 9, 1817. The Barber school 
at No. 24 Vesey Street lasted less than a year, its end- 
ing being the result of one of the most extraordinary in- 
cidents in the whole religious history of the country. 
Barber was then 34 years old; his wife 28; and the five 
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children, 8, 7, 5 and 3 years, and the youngest, 8 months, 
old respectively. 

During this year in New York, Mr. and Mrs. Barber 
began to aspire to a higher degree of spiritual perfection, 
to reach which they resolved to consecrate themselves 
entirely to the service of God by separating and joining 
a Religious Community. They consulted their friend 
Father Fenwick as to the possibility of accomplishing this 
desire with justice to the children. Astonished at the pro- 
posal, he told them he saw no immediate way for meeting 
it and advised them to give it up. Bishop Connolly had 
then arrived in New York from Rome and assumed 
charge. Father Fenwick left for the Georgetown, D. C., 
College, and the Jesuit foundation in .ew York was 
abandoned until 1846, when another community of the 
Society came back to begin St. John’s College, Fordham. 
Before leaving, Father Fenwick commended the Barber 
family to the new Bishop, who also became interested in 
them and they soon communicated with their former di- 
rector recalling to his attention their desire to enter the 
religious life and asking if something could not be done 
at Georgetown to further it. 

The rector at Georgetown then was Father John 
Grassi, one of the notable men of the lately restored 
Society. Archbishop Neale of Baltimore was residing at 
the Visitation Convent at Georgetown, near which also 
Father Fenwick’s mother was living so as to be close to 
her three sons, who were Jesuits. All three entered with 
keen interest into the idea of helping the Barbers to do as 
they wished. Father Grassi agreed to receive Virgil 
Barber as a Jesuit novice, and his six year old son Samuel 
as a pupil at Georgetown College. Archbishop Neale 
consented to allow Mrs. Barber to enter the Visitation 
Convent as a nun, and the three elder daughters, Mary, 
Abigail and Susan as pupils in the convent school. Mrs. 
Fenwick agreed to take the youngest child, the ten months 
old Josephine, and to care for her until she also was 
old enough to go to the convent school. Early in June, 
1817, the school at No. 24 Vesey Street was closed and the 
seven Barbers set out for Georgetown where the formal 
separation took place on June 21. 

Father Grassi invited Mrs. Barber to dine in the com- 
munity refectory, a privilege never granted before to 
any woman. After this they all repaired to the college 
chapel where Archbishop Neale, in presence of a num- 
ber of the clergy and laity, received the individual as- 
sents of Mr. and Mrs. Barber to the decree of separation 
and they thus formally renounced each other. Mr. Barber 
and the little Samuel then went into the college; Mrs. 
Barber and three of her daughters were conducted to the 
Visitation Convent, and the baby Josephine was given 
into the motherly care of Mrs. Fenwick. The subsequent 
careers of this remarkable family were «s extraordinary 
as this event that began their lives as Religious. 

Soon after this separation of the Barber family, Father 
Grassi went to Rome and took Virgil with him. Mr. 
Barber remained there a year and then returned to 
Georgetown. In 1818 he paid a visit to his old home at 
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Claremont, New Hampshire, taking the Rev. Charles 
Ffrench, O. P., then rector of St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, 
with him. They spent a week at Daniel Barber’s home, 
Father Ffrench celebrating Mass several times—the first 
ever said in that section—and preaching a sort of mis- 
sion. The result was the conversion of Daniel Barber’s 
wife; Mrs. Tyler, his sister; her husband and their four 
sons and four daughters. One of these sons, William, 
then sixteen years old, became the first Catholic Bishop 
of Hartford, Connecticut, and the four daughters all 
joined the Sisters of Charity at Emmitsburg, Maryland, 
Sarah, who entered in 1827, living to be nearly one hun- 
dred years old. Daniel Barber did not become a Catholic 
until some time later. He resigned his charge as minister 
at Claremont on November 13, 1818 and spent most of 
his last years after the death of his wife (1825) at the 
Jesuit houses in Maryland, dying at St. Inigoes in 1834. 

Virgil Barber made his theological studies at George- 
town, and on February 2, 1820, he and his wife met again 
in the convent chapel, their terms of probation over, to 
make their vows, he as a Jesuit novice and she as a Visita- 
tion nun. Their five children were present. He was or- 
dained priest, in Boston, by Bishop Cheverus, on De- 
cember 3, 1822 and went back to Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, to work for the conversion of his former com- 
panions and neighbors. He built a small church adjoin- 
ing his father’s house and opened a school which soon 
became very popular. In addition he also acted as mission- 
ary among the Penobscot and Passamaquody Indians in 
Maine. In 1839 he returned to Georgetown and died there 
in 1847. 

Samuel Joseph Barber, his son, after his collegiate 
studies at Georgetown, also became a Jesuit, taking his 
vows on August 15, 1832. He was then eighteen years 
old. During the same summer he was sent to Rome and 
remained abroad eight years being ordained priest before 
his return. He filled with ability many positions in the 
several communities of the Society and died, aged fifty 
years, at St. Thomas’ Manor, Maryland, February 23, 
1864. 

Mrs. Virgil Barber had received an excellent educa- 
tion and was a woman of tireless energy and zeal. Her 
addition to the teaching force of the Visitation Convent 
was of special advantage. She taught the children’s 
classes during the day and in the evening drilled the other 
nuns in methods of teaching and in the branches in which 
they were deficient. She was in time made directress 
and under her management the reputation of the school 
steadily increased. The community, however, was very 
poor and she had many a sore hour trying to find the 
means to make her own four growing daughters com- 
fortable and presentable. She remained at Georgetown 
until 1836, when she was sent to the convent at Kaskas- 
kia, Illinois, remaining there until 1844. Then after a 
short stay at St. Louis, Missouri, she was transferred to 
the Mobile, Alabama, convent and taught there until her 


death, January 1, 1860. 
Her four daughters followed her example and all be- 
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came nuns. Mary, the eldest, joined the Ursulines in the 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, convent, August 15, 1826. 
She was there when that convent was sacked and burned 
by the anti-Catholic mob in 1834, and after this went with 
the other members of the community to Quebec, where 
she died, May 9, 1868. Her sister Abigail entered this 
Quebec convent and died March 2, 1879, after fifty-one 
years spent within its cloister. Susan, the third daughter, 
joined the Ursuline community at Three Rivers, Canada, 
May 21, 1830 and lived until January 24, 1837. Joseph- 
ine, the last of the daughters, and the baby who was en- 
trusted to Mrs. Fenwick when her parents separated to 
enter on their religious life, went with Susan to the Ursu- 
line Convent near Boston in 1827, but soon after returned 
to Georgetown where her mother was and entered that 
Visitation community. In 1833 she went out to Kas- 
kaskia with other Sisters to found that convent. On her 
way she stopped at Frederick, Maryland, where she saw 
her father for the last time. When her mother was taken 
ill at the Mobile convent, she went there and remained 
with her until her death. She died herself in the St. Louis 
convent in 1888, after more than sixty years spent as a 
nun, 

In the history of the Church all over the world it is not 
believed that a parallel can be cited for this extraordinary 
record—a family of seven entering religious life—the 
father and son becoming Jesuit priests; the mother and 
four daughters, Visitation and Ursuline nuns. And it all 
began at No. 24 Vesey Street, back of Old St. Peter’s. 


RENUNCIATION 


I am the runner that ran his race and lost. 
My brain sang and the air roared past my ear; 
Through mist I saw the goal heave drunkenly 
All garlanded with victory—and so near! 
When sudden, sharp with pleading and with dread, 
A voice rang at my feet, “O runner, spare!” 
I swerved—and fell! My rival shot ahead— 
And I remember curses on the air. 


I am the fighter who fought his fight and fell. 
The foe reeled and the fight was almost won. 

I leaped to thrust when a keener point pierced home: 
The linnet of a woman’s voice, “ My son!” 

I faltered, held my hand, and felt him grope 
His dim way past my guard, and in my ears 

“ Coward!” and “ Weakling!” like a whelming tide 
Broke and shall break through the creeping years. 


I am the lover who climbed to balconies 
More dazzling than beneath Verona’s moon 
Cast mellow madness on young Capulet 
Shrined in the arms of loveliness and June. 
Sweet, ultimate surrender leaned to me 
Of all that lover ever hoped to win. 
But a face thorn-crowned shone pale beneath the moon— 
I fled, and the waiting desert took me in. 


God of the Course, Arena, and Delight! 
Behold him die, the outlaw thou hast made, 
In exile—in defeat—and in the night, 
Alone— and unrepentant—unafraid! 
Louis F. Doyte, S.J. 
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Reno in Yucatan 


Paut L. BLake y, S.J. 


N the dim dead distant past when cross-word puzzles 

were in flower, we soon learned to fill in without a 
falter the four letters which signified “a city noted for 
divorces.” 

Today we are apt to ask people who are fond of cross- 
word puzzles if they remember Andrew Jackson at the 
posthumous Battle of New Orleans. Puzzles come and 
go; they are the passing fancy of a day. But one puzzle 
still abides and calls for a solution, the old, old puzzle 
of divorce. Despite the laxer requirements recently es- 
tablished in Nevada, and in other jurisdictions, the 
domestic courts are still too slow to meet the demands of 
thousands who are weary of faith and honor. Paris has 
become a favorite haunt for this gentry, and now Yucatan 
in Mexico bids for its share of this nefarious traffic. 

It is not so many years ago that Collier's, if I am not 
mistaken, along with other American magazines and news- 
papers was telling us of the enlightenment that had 
arisen in Yucatan. Humane ideals ruled. Woman was no 
longer a slave, schoolhouses were springing up on every 
corner, and the antiquated notions of a bigoted age re- 
garding marriage and divorce had been replaced by a 
code wholly in accord with modern progress. Even at 
that time it was easy for the discerning to note that while 
there was progress, plenty of it, in Yucatan, it was all in 
the wrong direction. It did not point toward those ideals 
of justice and sacrifice without which real progress and 
a stable domestic and civil society are wholly impossible, 
but away from them. 

The extent to which this so called progress has gone is 
clearly marked in a pamphlet “ Marriage and Divorce in 
the States of Yucatan and Campeche,” written by a law- 
yer resident in Merida. This pamphlet is now being 
widely circulated in New York, and possibly in other 
cities. It sets forth its purpose in the following para- 
graphs: 

“ Our Divorce Laws. The laws of Yucatan and Camp- 
eche have steadfastly adopted the principle that the mar- 
riage tie owes its sole sanction to love, and that when love 
vanishes the tie should be dissolved. In fact in Yucatan 
all married couples are so advised, pursuant to legislative 
fiat, when the marriage is celebrated. As a necessary 
corollary to this concept of marriage our divorce laws are 
extremely liberal. The present law gives either the hus- 
band or the wife the clear right to an absolute divorce 
upon demand, without assigning any cause, real or pre- 
tended, and though the other party may be opposed and 
non-consenting. 

“ Petition. The divorce proceeding is initiated by the 
filing of a petition, either by one or both parties demand- 
ing a divorce. No reason or cause for seeking the divorce 
need be stated in any case. (Petitioner is at liberty to as- 
sign one or more causes, however, which will be incorpor- 
ated in the decree). 

“ Residence. No specific provision is made by law re- 
garding residence prior to the institution of the action, 
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other than the time involved in the disposal of the case, 
which usually consumes 20 to 25 days in non-consent 
cases and a period of 5 days in consent ca‘es. 

“Service. In non-consent cases the defendant is served 
with process by mail, or by publication in the local official 
paper as the case may be. 

“ Appearance. The petitioner must appear in person. 
The defendant may appear in person, or by attorney, by 
executing a formal power-of-attorney before a notary 
public and attested by a Mexican consular officer. This 
is very often done in mutual consent cases. 

“ Consent Cases. Where both parties appear, or where 
one party is represented by attorney, and consenting to a 
divorce, a decree is granted forthwith. No service or 
lapse of time is required. Action is immediate. 

“ Non-Consent Cases. Upon filing the petition, the 
Judge sets a date for a Conciliatory Hearing, allowing suf- 
ficient time to complete service either by mail or publica- 
tion. On the day set, the Judge conducts the hearing en- 
deavoring to effect a reconciliation. If unsuccessful, a 
decree of divorce is forthwith entered. Where the de- 
fendant fails to appear, his default is noted and the 
granting of the decree is mandatory and absolute, fol- 
lowing as a matter of course. 

“Time of the Entire Proceeding. As indicated above 
the time elapsing between the filing of the petition and 
the granting of the final decree is from 20 to 25 days, 
less than a month in any event.” 

The next paragraphs refer to passport and other re- 
quirements. The pamphlet concludes: 

“We have handled over five hundred foreign cases, 
practically all Americans, and in every case, without 
exception, a decree has been granted, to the satisfaction 
of our clients.” 

As will be noted, the provisions of the laws in Yu- 
catan and Campeche are indeed “liberal.” It is unnec- 
essary to allege “ any cause, real or pretended.” Any man 
can get a divorce when his wife consents, and also when 
she does not consent; when she contests the case—a 
wholly useless proceeding—and when she does not; and 
since the only notification served may be in a Mexican 
newspaper, which she will never see, and in a language 
which she cannot understand, her husband can divorce 
her without her knowledge. And what is valid for the 
husband is valid for the wife. 

Divorce, it has been said is a puzzle. But not in its 
causes. Since the sixteenth-century revolt against the 
authority of the Church, which set this disintegrating 
factor of civilization into motion, we have had ample 
opportunity to study divorce under varied phases in many 
lands. In reality, there is but one cause, and it came into 
being when, in the name of religion, the solemn compact 
for life between one woman and one man was degraded 
into an alliance temporary in its nature. The cause, then, 
is no secret ; but the puzzle is that so many millions of our 
fellow-citizens, knowing as well as we the corruption 
consequent upon divorce, so tamely asquiesce in the 
degradation. 

We have not much farther to go before we are the 
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peers of Yucatan and Campeche. In the press and on the 
stage, in current literature and in the pulpit, what these 
Mexican States practice is held up as the ideal toward 
which we must move. Sacrifice is no longer the price of 
progress, but an aberration calling for the services of 
the alienist. Truth and honor and the unshaken courage 
that bid men die rather than be found recreant to duty, 
fall under the march of the new progress. Respect for 
womanhood, reverence for the human body, this poor 
clay made the temple of the Holy Spirit, are mere words 
that abide after the wreck of superstitious creeds. Tend- 
erness, love and chivalry fade, and are lost as a forgotten 
dream ; brutish indulgence is an obscene reality. 

No, we need not go a great way along the path. The 
pit is at hand. What our plain-spoken fathers called har- 
lotry we soften into “the companionate.” What they 
deemed polygamy and polyandry with the moral decay 
which these imply, we dignify by the name of divorce, and 
sanction by the majesty of our law. We have unleashed 
passion. Who shall set the bounds beyond which it shall 


not go? 


The City Men Forgot 
A. J. REILty 


Y making the ancient city of Galway, on the west 

coast of Ireland, a port of call for trans-Atlantic 
liners for the first time in a period of over forty years 
the North German Lloyd Steamship Company has awak- 
ened this quaint old city from its long sleep of nearly 
half a century and revived interest in and memories of 
the olden “Citie of the Tribes.” Galwegians may again 
look forward to a cosmopolitan population such as once 
enlivened their streets and market place and, mayhap, 
distinguished world travelers will again be met in Butter- 
milk Lane or the Lane of Trotting where once dwelt 
Galway’s merchant princes the fame of whose lavish 
hospitality reached farthest Europe. 

For in those olden days, before British anti-naviga- 
tion laws had destroyed Irish commerce, Galway was a 
busy, thriving port, its harbor, one of the finest along the 
east Atlantic seaboard, filled with ships of many nations 
and its quays scenes of bustling activity between the un- 
loading of rich cargoes of rare wines, delicious fruits and 
pungent spices and the loading of native vessels bound 
for almost every port on the Continent. Indeed, so famed 
was this gay and busy Irish city in Europe in those days 
that the story is still told of the Irishman traveling in 
Spain, with which country Galway carried on an enormous 
trade, who was asked by a Spaniard, “In what part of 
Galway is Ireland?” 

The language of Spain was heard as commonly on the 
streets of Old Galway as the native Gaelic, and Spanish 
coins passed as readily across the counters of the city’s 
great mercantile establishments as the coinage of Ireland. 
Spanish wines flavored the dinners of well-to-do Gal- 
way families and Spanish grandees graced their drawing 
rooms paying ardent court to the lovely daughters of their 
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Irish hosts. And Galway justice became as famous as 
Galway hospitality. The windows from which the mayor 
of the city hanged his own son for the murder of a young 
Spanish noble is still pointed out to the visitor. Even after 
trading with the Continent and their beloved Spain be- 
came unlawful Galway merchants did a thriving busi- 
ness smuggling rare wines from the Continent until Crom- 
well, penal laws, and famine at length crushed out the 
life of this fair city and Galway was forgotten by men. 

It remains, nevertheless, one of the most interesting 
and most Irish of Irish cities and the traveler who breaks 
his voyage at Galway will be repaid by the individuality, 
the quaintness, the medieval atmosphere that still hovers 
over this picturesque city. Old Spanish and Moorish 
designs carved on lovely old windows and doorways can 
be seen almost anywhere and the mingling of Spanish 
and Irish blood in many a lovely face one passes in the 
narrow, crooked streets. True, Spanish is no longer heard 
in the market place but from every side comes the music 
ef Ireland’s native Gaelic, for Galway is the capital of 
Gaelic Ireland. And it is fitting that Galway’s University 
should be famed throughout Ireland for its Gaelic courses. 

Galway has played a notable part in the history of the 
country and the antiquarian and historian will find the 
city, itself, and all the surrounding country a veritable 
Garden of Delights in which to pursue their studies. A 
sail among the three hundred and sixty five islands of 
Lough Corrib will reveal innumerable early Christian re- 
mains, among which the ruins of the ancient Abbey of 
Cong are, perhaps, the most famous. And no visitor to 
Galway should fail to make the trip to the Aran Islands 
on which are to be found some of the earliest existing 
remains of pagan architecture of Western Europe as 
well as so many remains of early Christian churches and 
shrines that the islands are commonly known as “Aran 
of the Saints” and with them the name of one of the 
greatest of the saints of Erin, the famed Enda, is inextric- 
ably linked. And the island inhabitants themselves, are as 
well worth study as the relics of the past among which 
they live. They are a hardy, industrious people who cling 
as tenaciously to the rocky shores of their native island 
as to the customs and traditions of their ancestors. Gaelic 
is spoken universally by the islanders who seem to have 
a sort of pity for the poor “foreigners” who cannot speak 
the Irish tongue. It is to them a badge of honor. 

But the city of Galway, itself, boasts of an exclusive 
quarter, beyond the bridge and close to the sea—the Clad- 
dagh—where dwell a people as conservative and distinc- 
tive as the islands, the Claddagh fisher folk, a stern and 
hardy race who until about a generation ago never 
mingled in any way with the people of the town. They 
had their own political organization and their leader was 
known to outsiders as the King of the Claddagh. He it 
was who administered justice, ruled when the fishing fleet 
should sail and when it should return, in fact, was su- 
preme over his people who never intermarried with the 
town people, wore their own exclusive dress, had their 
own distinctive marriage ring, said to be of Spanish 
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origin, and even spoke a different Gaelic, an older form 
of the native language of Ireland, than that spoken in the 
market place. They are an extremely peaceable people, 
deeply religious, and almost fanatically conservative. 
Crime and immorality are absolutely unheard of among 
them. A visit to the Claddagh transports one to what 
seems a make-believe world, as if one were traveling with 
Alice in Wonderland. 

And then Galway is the gateway to the west, not hav- 
ing seen which one simply has not seen Ireland. Temper- 
ance of language in describing justly famous Connemara 
is unknown. The highest flights of eloquence, the wild- 
est extravagances of description become pale and color- 
less when this glorious panorama first bursts upon one’s 
view. “Purple mountain and shady vale decked with tints 
of Iris; lakes as clear as the cloudless sky; glimmering 
strands that merge imperceptibly into the vast expanse of 
the Atlantic; towering cliffs where the eagle soars; and 
silent fjords, still, sheer, and cavernous rivaling those of 
Norway in their venerable grandeur” but weakly de- 
scribes the scenic grandeurs that await the traveler who 
passes through the gates of ancient Galway over which the 
terrified alien usurper once inscribed the supplication 
“From the ferocious O’Flahertys may the good Lord de- 
liver us.” 

But of that alien usurper, the product of a cruel and 
intolerant age, the traveler will find little trace in the Gal- 
way of today. Truly, the mills of God grind slowly. To 
this city, from which nearly three centuries ago Crom- 
wellian usurpers drove the “ mere Irish,” robbing them of 
their trade, their wealth, and their possessions; forbid- 
ding any Irishman or Catholic to reside inside the city 
walls, or any from the mountains to offer their produce 
for sale in the market place unless the Protestant usurper 
had disposed of all he had for sale, the robbed and the 
persecuted race has returned with all its customs and 
traditions, its language and religion held so tenaciously 
during the centuries of sorrow and persecution. The 
usurper has vanished almost completely and Galway is 
today one of the most Catholic as well as one of the most 
Irish cities in Ireland. And as the traveler wanders 
through the narrow streets he basks in the varied charms 
of the most fascinating city in the world. 


NEED 
Why should one crave a blossoming tree, 
What is it to such as I 
If peach boughs burn incredibly 
And flaming petals fly? 


Petals might spread a fragrant bed 
Sweeter than any down, 
Weave a fillet for the head, 
Or a lovely gown, 


But what of the loaf for winter, 
And coverlet, the same? 
What is peach blossom hunger, 
That need one cannot name? 
Power DAtrton. 
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Education 


The Home and the School 


Francis M. Crow.ey 





DUCATORS are generally agreed that no work is more 

important than that of promoting better relations 
between the home and the school. It is vitally necessary 
that the two great agencies responsible for the training of 
citizens of tomorrow should cooperate in an effective way 
in the prosecution of their common task. At some stage 
of life’s journey we have all encountered conditions which 
indicated the inability or failure of the home or the school 
to care for some specific function. As citizens, even if 
not as parents, it must be manifest to all thinking Amer- 
icans that anything which negates the influence of the 
home is bound to be reflected in a detrimental way in our 
national life. Again, it is self-evident that the failure of 
the school to discharge its specific functions portends the 
weakening and ultimate destruction of our democratic in- 
stitutions. One can say, then, in all truth, that the caliber 
of our future citizenry will be largely determined by the 
extent and quality of the cooperation existing between the 
home and the school. 

The first teacher of any child is its mother, and at best 
the school only supplements and extends the educational 
function of the home. What a pity that most mothers 
do not pass on this intimate knowledge to those who are 
directly responsible for the education of their children, 
namely, the self-sacrificing teachers in our splendid system 
of schools. Modern conditions compel the parent to sur- 
render his child to someone better qualified to care for its 
mental development, but it does not follow that he is 
thereby released from all responsibility in educational 
matters. When the home is no longer responsible for the 
education of the child, it would seem that in justice ideal 
conditions should be created within its precincts for the 
conduct of the work of the school. Unfortunately this 
is not so, for distrust, interference and indifference char- 
acterize the relations between the home and the school 
to a great extent. Teachers know it and feel helpless, 
but are valiantly trying to find a way out. Parents feel 
that all is not well and are wondering why. The child is 
the buffer between the two and bears the brunt of it all. 

It is a crying pity that modern educators can say with 
truth that most teachers meet parents only when their 
children are enrolled in the first grade and on the day they 
are graduated from the last form. Parents and teachers 
are as strangers to each other in many instances. They 
live in different spheres, neither making an effort to 
bridge the space which separates them. It is true that a 
better understanding exists between the home and the 
school than formerly, but much yet remains to be done. 
Some genuine pioneer work must be accomplished before 
these two great forces in community life will function with 
the cooperative spirit—proceeding from understanding 
and sympathy—that any great enterprise must command 
before it can experience lasting success. A number of 
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diocesan superintendents, local councils of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, interested school officials and 
the N.C.W.C. Department of Education have done some 
effective work in this particular field during the past five 
years. 

Home and school are generally understood to be en- 
gaged in a common venture, yet present conditions point 
to a deplorable lack of contact between them. This lack 
of cooperation has been a matter of grave concern to 
educators. This is almost entirely due to the fact that 
the majority of parents have slothfully thrown the entire 
burden of education on the school and thus isolated edu- 
cation from community life. They have shamelessly 
unloaded the whole responsibility on over-burdened 
teachers for the physical, intellectual, moral and civil de- 
velopment of their offspring. No question about it—we 
are living in an age of school domination. The school has 
not chosen this part. It has been brought about by a 
reprehensible misunderstanding of the part it was intended 
to play in the great task of educating American youth. 
One writer on this question in AMERICA put it rather 
trenchantly when he said that the log cabin of Abraham 
Lincoln, where a labor-saving device was unknown, housed 
more inspiration for posterity than thousands of our mod- 
ern homes where everything is provided ready-made. 
Modern labor-saving devices have given our American 
women more leisure time, and it is surely only commen- 
surate that it should be devoted to the promotion of a 
better understanding between the home and the school. 

In the words of one educator, “the school no longer 
regards itself as one of many educational agencies, but as 
the only educational agency worth talking about.” In 
other words, it is generally conceded that the home is 
more of a hindrance than an aid in educating the modern 
child. While the motive which prompts educators to 
assume many of the prerogatives of parents may in itself 
be a laudable one—in view of the parents’ failure to exer- 
cise them—it indicates a very dangerous tendency. As 
the school extends its influence over the child most parents 
seem to yield ground gladly. Many children are as effec- 
tively bereft of parental influence in so far as school mat- 
ters are concerned as if they were orphans. Neither the 
home nor the school can afford to ignore the part it plays 
in the development of the normal child. The good which 
will proceed from closer cooperation between the home 
and the school is immeasurable. 

The great need for sympathetic cooperation between 
parent and teacher is startlingly evident in view of the 
fact that out of the 180,000 hours between birth and the 
age of legal maturity, the child spends an average of only 
7,000 hours in school. The remainder is passed in the 
home or elsewhere. It follows that unless very excellent 
cooperation is afforded by the home, much of the work 
done in the school will go for naught. Recognition of the 
seriousness of the problem has led educators to cast about 
for ways and means of stemming the tide of indifference 
which seems to have swept American parents off their 
feet. The real solution of the problem seems to lie in 
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parent-teacher associations, which, though they function 
under various names, are all dedicated to the primary 
purposes of eliminating the cleavage that has developed 
between the home and the school. 

The parent-teacher association has been aptly termed “a 
modern school device for bringing parents and teachers 
together in frank, informal, friendly conference for a 
natural understanding of the problems of the home and 
the school as related to children.” Through these organi- 
zations the parents gain a first-hand knowledge of the 
children’s social life, an intimate acquaintance with the 
teachers, an understanding of the school standards and 
methods, and a vision of the school needs. The teachers 
gain an opportunity to know the parents of their pupils, 
a convenient time to explain to them the requirements 
of the school, and a social relationship that creates a part- 
nership between the home and the school. In addition to 
promoting sympathetic relations between parents and 
teachers there are many ways in which these organiza- 
tions can materially aid the school authorities. Money 
is often raised by them for the purchase of  victrolas, 
school furniture, maps, supplementary reading-tests, etc., 
through staging entertainments. School officials have 
found them to be an invaluable aid in supporting the costs 
of such auxiliaries as medical and dental inspection, the 
school hot-lunch, and nursing service. 


In some quarters there is a feeling that parent-teacher 
associations fail to serve their purpose because too often 
they are used as instruments to forward the social ambi- 
tions of constituent members. Unfortunately, in some 
cases this has been true. The ideal parent-teacher asso- 
ciation does not concern itself with parish politics, the 
school curriculum or school management. It never compro- 
mises itself to the extent of being branded as a destructive 
agent. Its sole purpose is to build up, not to tear down. 
It is never used as a means of forwarding the pet inter- 
ests of conflicting factions. It never brooks the discus- 
sion of personal grievances at general meetings. Its 
every effort is constantly bent to secure harmonious rela- 
tions between parents and teachers. 

A symposium on parent-teacher associations was con- 
ducted some months ago in one of our Catholic universi- 
ties. After a thorough discussion of the workings of the 
local units with which the students in the class were ac- 
tively identified, the following were cited as some of the 
specific benefits: Offer opportunities for teaching social 
service ; for undoing some of the ill effects of mixed mar- 
riages; for getting older brothers or sisters, or other 
children to act as tutors; for securing cooperation in 
school discipline; for securing proper home work; for 
providing properly for the health of the pupils; for getting 
good books into the school as well as into the home; for 
learning hereditary or national traits of the children; for 
teaching the parents the meaning of report cards. The 
teachers engaged in the discussion were drawn from all 
sections of the country, so it would seem that this resume 
gives us a cross-section of the thought of our Catholic 
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teachers on the value of parent-teacher associations as 
school auxiliaries. 

No more effective organization for educating parents 
in their duties and responsibilities can be called into exist- 
ence than the parent-teacher association. It is only the 
rare parent who is not intensely interested in the spiritual 
welfare of his child. Where parents are really failing in 
the discharge of their duties is in such ordinary matters as 
upholding school discipline, securing regular attendance, 
insuring proper attention to home studies, grasping the 
true significance of the mission of the school, etc. Parents 
should remember that responsibility for the welfare of the 
child does not terminate at the school door. They must 
not think that once a child is enrolled in school they have 
discharged their obligations. While the surrender of so 
many parental prerogatives to the school denotes a su- 
preme confidence in its efficiency as an agency for train- 
ing the child, the parent should forever bear in mind 
that without his intelligent cooperation no school can fully 
succeed in its great task. 

It has invariably been found that when school officials 
have had an opportunity to call the attention of parents to 
their indifference to the welfare of their offspring that 
they have been only too willing to cooperate in remedying 
conditions. It is in the end, therefore, a question of rous- 
ing in parents a full appreciation of their duties and 
responsibilities. While it is true that such matters can 
be brought to the attention of Catholic parents through 
sermons, experience has shown that effective cooperation 
can only be secured through a properly organized parent- 
teacher association. Most parents are only too willing to 
join a society which proposes to deal particularly with 
their problems. 

The influence of the home plays a large part in the in- 
structional life of the child. No substitute can ever be 
found for the sweet, wholesome, strengthening influence 
exerted by proper home control. The school cannot and 
should not be regarded as the sole formative agency of 
youth. Parents have unknowingly come to cooperate in 
the establishment of an insidious system which has flat- 
teringly and graciously relieved them of their God-given 
responsibilities and almost wholly minimized if it has not 
entirely destroyed the influence that they alone can exert 
over their offspring. The intention of school officials to 
do everything possible for the child through the school 
doctor, the nurse, the social worker, the health specialist, 
etc., is laudable in itself, but reflects very startlingly the 
gradual surrender of parental prerogatives. While these 
efforts of the school are well intentioned, they must be 
supplemented by the intelligent interest and active co- 
operation of the parent. Parents are never free from the 
duty and inherent responsibility of caring for certain edu- 
cational tasks. The training of the child begins in the 
home and it is only proper that the necessary means 
should be provided within its sacred precincts for its 

continuation and consummation. It must never be for- 
gotten that “the home is God’s first and holiest school.” 
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Drift Wood 


Preccy O’NEILL 


ISS JOYCE had been called to the South Clark 

Street Police Station by Desk Sergeant Graham. 
Clara Madia, who lived opposite the Settlement House 
until recently, was needing a friend. 

“ Good morning, Clara,” said Miss Joyce to the pretty, 
frightened child, who was trying to radiate nonchalance. 

“Good morning, Miss Joyce. What does my mama 
say? And will Joe beat me?” The words tumbled from 
her. 

The girl was sixteen and had run away from school— 
away from home. She had been taken from a friend’s 
house on the West Side and was charged with incorrigi- 
bility. 

Poor little girl! So young and eager! So pretty! Not 
waiting for Adventure to come to her, but out seeking it! 
And what a home life! A drunken father, a big brother 
who decided she must be watched, kept in the home— 
which was four rooms of an old tenement—and all the 
little Madias. 

When the Settlement had their annual Sunday School 
picnics, Clara was kept home; when there was a hike, she 
did not join in it; nor was she enrolled in sewing class. 
“You are going to the bad, you are,” Joe would say to 
her. “ What do you want over to the Settlement House ?” 

And yet he was there many evenings of the week. He 
came in from work to take a shower bath. Joe was a 
barber in a downtown department-store. He came in to 
look the girls over, to dance, to sing, to talk with Miss 
Joyce. But his sister was his sister, and women should 
stay home. 

To send the girl back home to an angry family who 
would scold, nag and irritate, would but add fuel to the 
fire. Mrs. Madia knew Miss Joyce well and came to her 
when trouble oppressed her. The matron and the ser- 
geant were willing to turn the girl over to Miss Joyce. 
Had they mot wished many Italian boys and girls on her 
and thus spared the city the expense of boarding them? 

Clara and Miss Joyce walked away together chatting 
about the weather, the style of hats, and the annual pic- 
nic which was the next Sunday. When they reached the 
Settlement, Miss Joyce gave Clara the keys and bade her 
stay in the office. “I am going over and tell your mama 
you are my helper,” she said. 

Mrs. Madia could scarce believe her Clara was chosen 
to such an exalted position as helping with the Kinder- 
garten and answer the telephone. She was delighted with 
their good fortune. 

Now began for Clara a life filled with the wildest ad- 
venture: A Board Meeting at four in the afternoon and 
she tending the office alone! Mornings she attended the 
shorthand classes in a nearby school. No harm befell her 
as Joe had prophesied. She went to ball games with Miss 
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Joyce; ate with grand ladies, supervised the playground, 
and settled disputes. 

Her relations with her family were friendly. Joe 
pointed to her with pride. Her parents liked to tell their 
daughter was living at the Settlement House, learning 
stenography, and behaving herself well despite their fears 
that a little freedom would be her ruination. 

When she had been more than a year at the Settlement 
and was indispensable to Miss Joyce, she said: “I have 
a position to go to tomorrow. Thirty a week. I will 
move over home. My family needs me. I am so grateful 
to you, Miss Joyce.” 

She must have been for she taught a night class in 
drawing, and gave many a night to the office while the 
resident was out looking up the boys who worked days. 


* * * 


Maria Salario opened her eyes to earth on November 
fourth in nineteen-hundred. Her mother had come from 
Umbria with her parents and lived in the First Ward, on 
Wabash Avenue, two doors south of the Paulist Church. 
She and Salvatore Salario were married in the Paulist 
Church, with six bridesmaids and as many ushers; blink- 
ing candles, and many prayers. Following the wedding 
Mass there was feasting and dancing at Roma Hall. 

Salvatore took his bride to live far out on the South 
Side. As time passed God sent them four children. Maria 
was the first. 

She finished her home high school, St. Scholastica, 
when she was seventeen and entered Chicago Normal. It 
was in her second year here that she answered Miss 
Joyce’s call for volunteer workers. 

She taught a folk-lore dancing class each Thursday at 
four, and the more she associated herself with the Set- 
tlement the more she felt she was being called to do 
something—but what? 

“Mama, you would never think there could be any 
one so poor as the children I had today,” she would say. 

But her mother knew. Had she not spent her girlhood 
in the very place her daughter now visited once a week? 
Conditions were different though. There were fewer peo- 
ple and Angelina’s father had been a merchant. But she 
knew what poverty was and she had no sympathy with 
it, for was not this the glorious America, where every 
man could attain riches as did her papa? 

Maria was graduated with honors and taught one year 
in the Haven School. Each Thursday she had her class 
at the Settlement. Her younger sister, Christine, who 
was a home girl, taught sewing. On a day when the soft 
June breeze played about them Maria said to Miss Joyce: 
“TI am entering the Dominican convent in August. 
If we had more Sisters we would have fewer neglected 
children.” 

That night Roberta Joyce prayed: “ Dear Lord, today 
I lost my best worker. You sent her and she is going 
back to you, but it leaves me bereft. This work must go 
on, must’nt it, dear Lord? Send me some one, as near 
like Maria Salario as You can find.” 
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With Scrip and Staff 


HE figures given by the Rev. Dr. Coakley, in our 

last week’s issue, showing that the average priest in 
this country makes but 1.4 converts a year, caused some 
anxiety to Father Jude, who is always a little fretful just 
before his summer vacation. He had only two converts 
to report to the Bishop for the past twelve months: Mr. 
Beckman (the high-school principal), and Charlie Sim- 
mons, the janitor. There is no doubt about Mr. Beck- 
man. When he moved in, he moved entirely in, with 
German thoroughness. He supplies the 1. As for Charlie, 
good will and good nature were his trump cards. But 
how much instruction had he absorbed? It may be that 
Charlie Simmons is the .4 of a convert necessary to com- 
plete the quota for the year. Beckman plus Simmons 
equals 1.4, 





HILE recalling this situation, I was anxious to read 
the self-revelations of a convert supplied in the 
August number of the Atlantic Monthly by Mr. Sum- 
merfield Baldwin, entitled “ The Crucifixion of the Catho- 
lic Mind.” It is not cheerful reading. The mind depicted 
therein, though interesting, is hardly a Catholic mind. It 
is more like a non-Catholic mind that has somehow strayed 
into Catholic surroundings, and is unable to make out just 
what it is all about. At any rate this particular “ cruci- 
fied mind” is extremely unhappy. 

They say that the mighty Cardinal Mazarin, in the last 
years of his life, used to prowl at night through the many 
rooms of his palace, gloomy in the thought of approach- 
ing death, and would ponder over the art treasures that 
his riches had amassed. So this recent convert walks 
through the Father’s house apparently in profound de- 
pression, with desolation in his heart. A gallery of anxious 
doubts stares down at him from the silent walls. His 
only comfort is the knowledge that in spite of the for- 
bidding appearances, he is somehow within his Father’s 
home. 

Such a state of mind is possible. Others have experi- 
enced it and voiced their experiences. Others too have 
suffered from the human littleness that affects a Divine 
message entrusted to human hands. But it is a caricature 
of Catholicism to imply that such dissatisfaction is typical : 
the crucifixion of “the ” Catholic mind, not of this mind 
in particular. For precisely contrary is the experience 
of anyone who has penetrated into the inner truths of the 
Catholic Faith, or into the genuine experiences of Catho- 
lic spiritual life. The most profoundly thought-out con- 
versions, from Augustine to Swetchine, Newman and 
Chesterton, testify to peace and security of mind as a re- 
sult. The deeply thinking Catholic is more apt to feel a 
quite different sorrow—if he is sensitive, a real “ crucifix- 
ion”—in the thought of the spiritual misery of his fel- 
lowmen which would be changed to surpassing joy did 
they share his knowledge of the truth. 
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HY is this sad experience reserved for Mr. Bald- 

win? The personal, internal factors in his case, 
concern no one but himself and his confessor. But since 
he implies an external cause one must assign him the evi- 
dent reason for his condition, which is simply lack of 
thorough instruction in the Faith. His erroneous state- 
ment that the Sacrament of Marriage imprints an indelible 
character on the soul shows that even the Penny Cate- 
chism has been neglected. But a man of Mr. Baldwin’s 
caliber, a scholarly and literary personality, needs more 
than the Penny Cathechism. Such a man courts only 
trouble if he enters the Church merely under a pious 
impulse, without thorough-going instruction not only in 
the truths of the Faith and the answers to current ob- 
jections, but especially in the inward connection, the 
higher synthesis of Catholic doctrine. If this element in 
his instruction were not lacking, he could solve for him- 
self most of the difficulties that haunt him, as a good jur- 
ist solves many ordinary cases simply from the general 
principles of jurisprudence. 





OREOVER if he has at all grasped the idea of 

the Church, a man realizes that he cannot expect 
to solve all his own spiritual problems unaided. He may 
have considerable trouble in finding priestly advisers who 
are not his “ social or intellectual inferiors.” But they can 
be discovered by long and patient search, and if his 
Catholicism is genuine, he will have the humility to abide 
by their decisions. Even harassed physicians and lawyers 
must at time take the words of specialists, even though 
these have not the assistance of the Holy Spirit that is 
promised to the teachers of the Church of God in the law- 
ful exercise of their office. 

At any rate one whose mind is truly Catholic will think 
twice before making the unthinking public the confidants 
of his personal distress. Some few will sympathize, but 
many will seize on the airing of unanswered objections to 
the Church as a confirmation of their own preconceived 
notions, with but scorn for the “ experience” that in the 
author’s mind somehow offsets these difficulties. Mr. 
Baldwin speaks with a genuine accent of his love for the 
Church. We appreciate his trials and tribulations. But 
we believe that a better understanding of his true case will 
impel him to look for relief elsewhere than through the 
pages of a popular magazine. 





UST how far Mr. Belloc has succeeded in disproving 

the assertions of Mr. Wells’ “ Outline of History” 
may be gathered from the impartial estimate of Mr. P. 
W. Wilson, a non-Catholic, writing in the New York 
Times Book Review, for July 24. Showing that Wells 
has committed himself totally to his theories on evolution, 
Mr. Wilson remarks: 


His perplexities are, indeed, desperate, but as it seems to us, he 
could not have done worse than plunge into the truly catastropic 
blunder of trying to bluff Mr. Belloc out of it all. What is the 
use of bluffing where the other man has the cards in his hands 
and knows it? Mr. Belloc merely produced his list of authorities 
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and expressed astonishment that Mr. Wells should have been 
so ignorant, apparently, of scientific thought during the last 
twenty years. Since Newman dealt with Kingsley, we do not 
remember a dialectic so triumphant. 

It is true that, like a true Englishman, Mr. Wells does not 
know when he is beaten. He staggered to his feet and hit back 
at Mr. Belloc with such strength as was left. But what were his 
counter-blows? <A disposal of the authorities? Not at all. Mr. 
Wells thinks that he has strengthened his case by criticizing 
Mr. Belloc for saying “Boule” instead of M. Boule and re- 
ferring to Vailleton as a biologist when Vailleton is also an expert 
in embryology. These are uppercuts that Mr. Belloc will survive. 





A* enterprise of immense utility to the progress of 
Catholic missions has been set on foot by the Super- 
ior General Council of the Congregation of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, in Rome. An official Roman mission 
press service has been inaugurated, entitled the Fides 
Service (fides—Faith) : in Italian, Agenzia Fides, Latin, 
Agentia Fides, German, Fides Korrespondenz. By means 
of this press service Catholic periodicals, not only those 
devoted specifically to the missions, but those of every 
description, will be provided with news and photographs 
of living interest concerning Catholic missions in every 
part of the world. It will also furnish religious and social 
studies concerning the actual conditions of the mission 
countries. A regular correspondent for the Service is 
to be appointed by the Superior of each mission, who in 
his turn will receive from the Service abundant aid for 
his work. Full information concerning requirements and 
plans may be obtained by writing to the headquarters of 
the Service: Agenzia Fides, Palazzo di Propaganda Fide, 
Piazza di Spagna 48, Rome (106), Italy. 





= conversion to Catholicism is reported of the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Tanaka, Professor of Law in the 
Imperial Japanese University of Tokio. He has described 
his conversion in a book giving the history of his religious 
studies, his reasons for embracing the Catholic religion, 
and an extensive profession of Faith. The book was re- 
ported as exhausted in two months, due to the Japanese 
interest in this conversion. 





Besar official statistics, as of June 30, 1927, were 
presented by Supreme Secretary McGinley, to the 
Supreme Council, Knights of Columbus, at the Portland 
Convention: Total membership, 690,732, an increase of 
51,047. Assets (exclusive of special funds) $25,527,- 
861, increase $1,992,434. Receipts, $6,000,635 ; expendi- 
tures $3,575,232. Italian Welfare Fund: spent $50,000; 
or, $669,546 to date, leaving a balance of $1,012,569. 
Mexican Fund: receipts $975,885; expended $571,668. 
Five million pamphlets, exposing the Communistic poli- 
cies of the Mexican Government, were circulated with 
1,250,000 copies of the pastoral of the American hierarchy 
on the Mexican situation; hundreds of lectures, free to 
the public, were delivered, and $250,000 given for im- 
mediate relief for exiled Bishops, priests and Religious 
from Mexico. The fund devoted to the Boy Life Bureau 
was $144,653. THE PILcsiIM. 
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Literature 
1827 William Blake 1927 


Francis Tacsor, S.J. 


T Fountain Court, a little alley off the Strand, on 
August 12, 1827, died William Blake, poet, painter 
and prophet. “ Just before he died,” a friend relates, “ his 
countenance became fair, his eye brightened, and he burst 
into singing of the things he saw in heaven.” That would 
be precisely what such an errant genius as Blake should 
have done in his last moments. All through his long life 
he was wrapt in visions that none other saw, he blithely 
sang of worlds that the most vivid imagination had never 
conceived, and he feared not to go to that future life in 
which to him heaven and hell were one. Not long before 
his own demise, he had remarked in connection with the 
death of his friend Flaxman, “ I cannot think of death as 
more than the going out of one room into another.” As 
far as the world of 1827 was concerned, it was a noiseless 
step that he had taken from room to room. 

Now that a century has passed, the poor man for 
whom so few cared during his life time has grown into one 
of the personages of the artistic tradition. The master- 
pieces that provided Blake with little more than a starva- 
tion diet are now equal to the income of a Mexican poli- 
tician. The original copies of his poems and paintings 
are exhibited in glass cases in the awe-inspiring, silent 
precincts of the museums. Or else, they are hoarded, as 
secret pieces of gold used to be hoarded by misers of old, 
in the private collections on which the profane eye is never 
permitted to rest. This posthumous fame of Blake’s 
work is due, partly, to the genius that inspired it. It is 
also attributable to the fact that this genius was mingled 
with madness and resulted in the strangest of artistic 
curiosities. 

When William Blake was four years old, it is told, he 
was frightfully scared because “God put His head into 
the window.” His parents might have considered this 
just a fancy that would come to any child. But a few 
years later, when he informed his mother that he saw 
the prophet Ezechiel standing under a tree, she attempted 
to mend his mind by flogging him. And his father almost 
did the same when William informed him that he had seen 
a tree filled with angels whose wings glittered like stars 
on every bough. Before he had passed his eighth year. 
young Blake favored himself with habitual visions. He 
was not less impressed by their reality in his seventieth 
year than he was in his fourth. 

His adventures in drawing and in poetry were almost 
as premature as were those in fairyland. At the age of 
ten, he was making sketches that so impressed his father 
that that gentleman saw more of a future for his son in a 
studio than in a knit-goods shop. At twelve, young Blake 
was writing poems without any knowledge of the rules 
save that of instinct, which were almost as good as those 
of Chatterton, who was one year his senior. This early 
contrast between his powers as a poet and as a painter 
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lasted through all his life. To his mind there was no 
contrast; rather the two arts mingled and united so that 
he expressed his full and complete thought by printing his 
poems and his drawings on the same identical page. 

It is unfortunate that Blake’s mind was not tamed for 
poetry as it was for painting. He attended a school for 
drawing and was apprenticed to an engraver; and so he 
was forced to discipline his hand with the result that his 
illustrations acquired a technical perfection. In his poetic 
efforts, however, he lacked that general poise of mind 
which comes from ordered schooling. His philosophy of 
living branched out in the queer fashion of a wild vine, 
his imagination roamed out into weird dream-worlds, and 
his mental processes were all as vagrant as the winds. 
His aberrant fancies are apparent in his painting as in his 
writing but, due to the medium, they are more com- 
prehensible when expressed in figures than in words. 

Only three collections of Blake’s writings are worthy 
of any literary consideration. His “ Poetical Selections,” 
published by himself in 1783, contains some poems that 
are important as promises of what he should naturally 
achieve in later years. Four years later, at the age of 
thirty, he issued from his own shop his “ Songs of In- 
nocence.” These are rightly named, for they are nursery 
lyrics that sing of lambs and robins with the vividness of 
a child’s imagination. Though he published several pro- 
phetic, so-called, books in the interval, his final coherent 
effort in verse was that of 1794, his “ Songs of Experi- 
ence.” In this volume, his elfish and winsome grace of 
music and sane invention are to be found in their purest 
form. The sole claim that Blake has towards being con- 
sidered a poet rests upon these slight productions. The 
assertions that are being made quite frequently of late, 
that he is one of the greatest of our lyrical poets, is as 
absurd as are all exaggerations. Besides, it has taken the 
critics almost a century to discover that his poetry was 
worth consideration at all. 

After his “ Songs of Experience,” Blake became worth- 
less as a poet. But it was at this precise juncture that. he 
impressed himself upon his contemporaries as an illustra- 
tor and designer. Ever since 1780, he had been show- 
ing his pictures at the Royal Academy Exhibition. He 
had been covering the blank spaces of the pages of his 
books with engravings printed in color by a process which 
he had himself invented. These drawings became more 
and more significant as his writings declined into sense- 
less jumbles of words. The reason is not far to seek. 
Blake, in his maturer years, seemed incapable of con- 
ceiving a plain thought without a symbol attached; his 
mind was clouded by nebulous visions that had form and 
color but no comprehensible meaning. Accordingly, 
when he set about expressing himself through sensible 
media, that of painting with its concreteness and definite- 
ness was a far better vehicle than that of words, which are 
in themselves only artificial symbols. But even in his 
portraits and designs there is a vitality that approaches 
madness. Their beauty of form is counterposed by their 
grotesqueness of conception. Their sublimity is spotted 
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by idiotic coarseness. They have technical excellence but 
organic incoherence. 

Of Blake’s prophetic writings, little need be said. Paul 
Berger, Foster Damon, and quite recently, Max Plowman, 
have wasted much time in endeavoring to track out 
Blake’s idiosyncrasies and have persuaded themselves that 
they have done so successfully. They have either merely 
confused chaos or have arbitrarily wrested Blake’s puz- 
zles to their personal solutions. These gentlemen are 
further from understanding Blake than those who accept 
his apocalyptic writings as unconnected words. True, 
there are lucid passages scattered through these volumes ; 
but there is no sustained reasoning and no systematic 
philosophy that bind such paragraphs together or that 
give an interpretation to what never had any meaning 
whatsoever. 

To attempt to explain Blake by artistic standards is fu- 
tile until he is definitely diagnosed by psychologists and 
alienists. In like fashion, his religious concepts, his Man- 
ichean philosophy, his often blasphemous symbolism 
should not be regarded seriously until he be adjudged sane 
but misguided. This will never be. Despite the fact 
that his physical life was well-ordered, that his actions 
were those of a normal man, that his passions, his emo- 
tions, his conduct were almost as restrained as those of 
his Puritanic wife, his imagination and his thought were 
totally unbalanced. Save for a few enthusiasts, most 
critics who are themselves sane, would agree with Words- 
worth when he wrote “I fear there is no doubt the poor 
man is mad, but his madness interests me more than the 
sanity of Lord Byron or Walter Scott.” 

The mystery of Blake has persisted now for a cen- 
tury and the challenge that it makes has been proclaimed 
more loudly now than in the intervening years since his 
quiet death. In 1827, the very limited circle of the friends 
who visited him were the only ones who saw in his writ- 
ings any spark of genius. His drawings, likewise, were 
little appreciated, so little that they were, in several in- 
stances, modified by other artists so that they might be 
brought in accord with contemporary taste. More than a 
generation passed before Swinburne discovered Blake for 
a larger public, and more than another generation before 
W. B. Yeats attempted to interpret him for the later Vic- 
torians. Since then, several scholars have studied him 
scientifically and these, joined by that large class of artis- 
tic dabblers who grow ecstatic over the freakish and the 
occult, have transformed the name of Blake from that 
of an unfortunately demented artist to that of a transcend- 
ing genius. 

As Wordsworth has well expressed it, the madness of 
Blake is interesting. Were his paintings and his poetry 

not touched by this disability, I for one would not have 
lingered so often and so long over the glass-cases in the 
museums where his works were on exhibition. The man 
who could achieve the “ Spiritual Portraits,” the illus- 
tration of the “ Book of Job,” the symbolism of “ The 
Grave ” may have been slightly sane, but he was undoubt- 


edly madly inspired. 
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REVIEWS 


A Companion to H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History.” ($3.50). 

“Mr. Belloc Still Objects.” (35c.). By Hare Betitoc. San 
Francisco: Ecclesiastical Supply Company. 

Not nearly so many thousands of readers who know that Mr. 
Wells wrote an “Outline of History” are aware either that the 
“Outline” is a work of profound ignorance or that its profund- 
ity of ignorance has been exposed by Hilaire Belloc. A druggist 
who sells poison should also have for sale its antidote; and a 
bookseller who features Wells’ book should in justice place by it 
Belloc’s “Companion.” According to Mr. Belloc, Wells’ book 
“denies a creative God. There is no God, the Father Almighty, 
Creator of Heaven and Earth. The Incarnation is a myth; the 
Resurrection a falsehood; the Eucharist a mummery.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Belloc, also, Mr. Wells is a wretched historian, is gen- 
erations behind the modern scientists, is perversely hostile to the 
Catholic Church, and much more of the sort. The harm to hon- 
est thinking and true scholarship that Mr. Wells has done through 
his “Outline” is incalculable. The effort that Mr. Belloc has 
made to point out that harm and to correct the misinformation is 
tremendously effective in itself though not sufficiently widespread 
in its publicity. The articles that compose the “ Companion” 
were published in a great number of our Catholic weeklies. Thus, 
they were available to the people that Mr. Belloc wished particu- 
larly to reach; and they now, in their permanent form, should be 
within easy reach of those same people. The next most desirable 
thing is that they should be read carefully by everyone that has 
or has not read the “Outline.” These articles are a smashing, 
crushing indictment of the Wellsian pretensions towards being 
considered an historian, a philosopher, a scientist, a commentator 
on religion, or anything over and beyond being a popular journalist. 
He suffers, in a sentence, “from the very grievous fault of being 
ignorant that he is ignorant.” Having been properly convicted of 
ignorance, Mr. Wells swelled with indignation. In a small volume 
entitled “Mr. Belloc Objects” he resorted to personal insult and 
invective but “shirked nine-tenths of the very damaging criticism 
which I directed against his book.” Again Mr. Belloc made him 
a pathetic spectacle by the very brilliant little monograph “ Mr. 
Belloc Still Objects.” For the present, Mr. Belloc has said the 
last word in the controversy and has said it most conclusively. 
These two volumes have a great importance as documents in one 
of the most interesting of contemporary controversies. They 
have, more than that, solid value as an exposition of Catholic 
doctrine. et eee 


Lord Byron in His Letters. Edited by V. H. Cotiins. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

The classical edition of Byron’s letters and journals is that of 
Lord Ernle. This work comprises six volumes, and so is for the 
devotee of Byron rather than for those who, while admiring the 
poet, lack either the time or the enthusiasm to follow him through 
the six volumes of Ernle. The origin of this volume is interest- 
ing. During the World War, a friend in France asked Mr. Col- 
lins to send him “a sound edition of Byron’s letters in one volume.” 
None could be found that satisfied requirements, and so we have 
the present volume. Anyone who is interested in Byron, or in- 
deed, in the history of English literature will be grateful to the 
editor, for he has done his work very well. Of course, Byron’s 
life was diversified and interesting. There was always something 
new afoot. One may call him a vagabond, a sensualist, a what 
not. But all that does not change the fact that he was an inter- 
esting and important figure, even though we would not care to 
defend his conduct. He knew how to write a good letter. His 
composition is natural, piquant, often humorous, with very little 
of the melancholy which afflicted his life, but which he appears 
to have forgotten when writing to his friends, or, at any rate he 
would not obtrude it upon them in his letters. Mr. Collins makes 
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an excellent selection and justifies the title of his book. We 
start with Byron as a boy, and follow him through his romantic 
career—his unhappy marriage, his friendships with Tom Moore 
and others, his voluntary exile, his love affairs, his endeavor to 
help the Greeks who were unable to help themselves, his sudden 
end. There are some well-chosen selections from the poet’s jour- 
nals, and footnotes, brief but enlightening. F. McN. 





The Wandering Scholars. By Herren Wappet. Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin Company. $5.00. 

For every medievalist this book ought to be wholly delightful. 
It was written by an enthusiastic lover of most that belonged to 
that age of pronounced personalities, lofty faith and full-flowing 
emotions; of lecturing scholars and wandering, singing clerks. 
The story is taken up from the earliest Middle Ages, nay, even 
from the period of dying classicism. The kindly and genuine 
Paulinus of Nola is sketched for us and the career of the deep- 
hearted Italian, Fortunatus, who at Poitiers sang to St. Rade- 
gunde of human sorrows and composed the immortal “ Vexilla 
Kegis.” The descent of the Irish and English upon Europe, bring- 
ing with them the light of faith and learning, is made vivid by 
a galaxy of names, famous, yet too little known: Coelchu, Mael- 
brighde, Columbanus, Winfrid, Alcuin, Columba, Walafrid. These 
were the men who inspired missionary journeys to a darkened 
continent, or came in person with bands of followers to help in 
the spreading of the light. Even in the black tenth century, Miss 
Waddell is able to indicate spots of light, as when Bruno, younger 
brother of Otto the Great and Archbishop of Cologne, tried to 
maintain a school of humanities and sent to Trier for an Irish 
bishop to come and teach Greek. Then with the breaking light 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries come names which sound 
like music to the lover of the Middle Ages. Paris and Orleans, 
the Goliardi and Troubadours, Abelard and Adelard and Thierry 
of Chartres—all come in for running comment, sagacious reflec- 
tion and intelligent observation. A literary flavor pervades the 
volume; the bits of verse and groups of stanzas, many of them 
out from the manuscripts for the first time, are like golden nug- 
gets dropped upon the pages. The book is teeming with new 
knowledge drawn out by the industry of research; the notes are 
indicative of all the sources. P. M. D. 


Teresa Helena Higginson. By Crecit Kerr. St. Louis: B. 


Herder Book Company. $2.25. 

Even during her life Teresa Higginson was the subject of much 
adverse criticism. The first published biography, which appeared in 
1924, less than twenty years after her death, provoked new con- 
troversy. It may well be conjectured, then, that this new story of 
her life, with its fuller record of her extraordinary spiritual ex- 
periences, will not fail to bring to the fore again the question of 
their origin and explanation. Miss Kerr has given them fuller 
setting and background than did the previous biographer, and 
has added more evidence for all the ordinary virtues that ought 
to accompany such unusual gifts. She has also drawn more fully 
on the letters and other original sources which recount the strange 
phenomena that marked the central period of Miss Higginson’s 
life. Ecstasies, stigmata, visions and prophecies, revelations of a 
new devotion, bilocation and diabolical attacks, these are the cur- 
rent subjects of her correspondence with her directors. Incredibly 
prolonged fasts, that seem as well authenticated as they are in- 
explicable on any natural basis, add new complication. That some 
of the other phenomena were objective seems well established by 
the testimony of witnesses. One coula wish that their statements 
were more specific and that the independent character of their 
declarations was better assured. For so much necessarily remains 
unsupported except by the writings of the subject herself. Dis- 
arming the criticism which these facts are apt to evoke, we 
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have Miss Higginson’s aversion to all publicity, her uniform 
patience and humility, her frankness and docility with her director, 
and the record of her earlier years lived in a more ordinary way 
and characterized chiefly by an unusual innocence and a strong 
spirit of penance for her childish shortcomings. Doctors who at- 
tended her at various times did not think her a victim of hysteria. 
One thing seems certain, her perfect good faith and sincerity. 
She was most anxious to arrange for a solemn declaration of the 
truth of her writings to be made on her deathbed, but the cir- 
cumstances of her death prevented it. A bishop who studied her 
letters during her lifetime wrote to her director: “The impression 
they convey to me is first of all that they are the outcome of a 
mind deeply impressed with religious feeling and sincere in be- 
lieving what she writes. So much of it is purely subjective that 
the evidence is intrinsic only, or else dependent on the character 
of the writer, and while this is known to you, others would be 
without it in forming a judgment.” Written nearly half a century 
ago, these lines convey the same cautious doubt that will be in the 
minds of many critics after reading Miss Kerr’s life of Teresa 
Higginson. Till fresh evidence is offered, the controversy will 
doubtless remain open. In the mean time students of mystical 
phenomena will find in her writings an abundance of interesting 
material. C. I. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Papers of State—Six essays substantially reproducing a 
course of lectures delivered by Professor John Dewey at Kenyon 
College, Ohio, make up “The Public and its Problems” (Holt. 
$2.50). They are interesting as representing the author’s philo- 
sophy on the origin and nature of the political State with particu- 
lar attention to our own American democratic government. This 
is not the place to criticize that philosophy, though the Scholastic 
theories of government would badly puncture it. Students of 
political science should read the little volume. 

Though our flying squadrons and Mr. Coolidge’s summer holi- 
days have been front-page news in the daily journals for some 
weeks, China still remains one of the world problems and is 
likely to engage the attention of statesmen and diplomats for 
some time yet. Just what the issues are and who are contesting 
those issues is rather an enigma for the man on Main Street. 
Still he ought not to be indifferent to the new Chinese movement. 
In “What and Why in China” (Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Colby. $1.00), Paul Hutchinson gives briefly and popularly the 
background of the present revolution along with an account of 
recent developments in the Nationalist movement and of the vari- 
ous complications in China’s foreign entanglements. ‘Those who 
want the Chinese political problem in a nutshell will find it com- 
pactly and intelligibly set forth here. 

Taking advantage of the interest that has centered on Belgium 
because of the recent Louvain centenary, its Flemish Catholic gradu- 
ates have published an abridged account of the so-called Flemish 
question, one of the most intriguing political problems in contempo- 
rary Western Europe. The same brochure, “ Viaanderens Nood aar 
Zelfstandigheid” (Louvain: Sekretariaat K.V.H.V., Thiensche- 
straat 42), by M. P. van Houteghem, President of the Catholic 
Flemish Union of University Students, carries the brief story in 
four languages, including English. It is a patriotic plea calling 
the world’s attention to the Flemish claims for autonomy in the 
hope that proper pressure may be brought on Belgium to effect 
their realization. 


Religious Romances.—Contemporaneous with a distressing 
worldliness is an awakening of interest in the contemplative life 
that is one of the hopeful signs of a religious revival in the 
United States. Perhaps this is best manifested in the multiplica- 
tion of contemplative monasteries of both men and women in 
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our midst. Chief among these is the expansion and development 
of Carmelite convents, doubtless largely due to the popularizing 
of devotion to the “Little Flower.” The Carmelite nuns came 
to America in 1790 and during the first century of their existence 
here four convents were founded. In a third of a century since 
then these have grown to twenty-four. On the occasion of the 
centennial celebration a sketch of their work was published. 
“Carmel” (Kenedy. $3.00), is a new edition of that work, en- 
larged and augmented, on which the Discalced Carmelites of both 
Boston and Santa Clara have collaborated. The volume divides it- 
self into three parts: the first is taken up with the history of the 
Order, the second with an exposition of its spirit, and the last with 
brief sketches of some of the outstanding Saints and Blesseds 
whose lives have shed luster on its Rule. Though much of it is 
concerned with the monasteries for the nuns, the White Friars 
are not wholly neglected. 

Among the many pilgrims that journeyed to Rome during the 
Jubilee year 1925, were some 500 Philadelphians. One of them, 
the Rev. Louis J. Meyer, tells part of the romantic story of their 
pilgrimage in “Anno Santo” (Philadelphia: Peter Reilly). 
None of the events that took place in the Holy City while the 
pilgrims were its guests or subsequently on the return trip are 
chronicled : this part of the story is promised ina later volume. How- 
ever, there are diverting chapters on the voyage across and on 
the land stops at the Madeira Islands, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples 
and elsewhere. The account will appeal to those who made the 
pilgrimage as a souvenir between whose pages they will find con- 
cealed happy memories, and to others as a record perpetuating 
an event of no little spiritual significance to the people of the 
Philadelphia archdiocese. 


For Teachers of Boys and Girls—A frank discussion of 
many of the chief problems that arise in private schools may be 
found in “Schoolmastering, Essays in Scholastic Engineering” 
(Macmillan. $1.25), by Samuel S. Drury. The essays are original 
and thought-provoking. While there are some opinions proposed 
with which a Catholic will not agree, there is much that either 
the Religious or lay teacher in our schools will find helpful. One 
might hope that the volume would find its way into the hands 
of some of our college juniors and seniors who have enough 
idealism to face a career where the opportunities of doing) good 
more than compensate for the proverbially poor pay. The author 
speaks throughout to teachers in boys’ schools, but the matter is, 
for the most part, equally applicable in schools for girls. Prin- 
cipals too can find help and inspiration in the essays, which deal 
with general policies and administrative questions as well as with 
matters of practical pedagogy. 

“On Being a Girl” (Macmillan. $1.60), by Jessie E. Gibson, 
is the product of many years’ experience in girl guidance in one 
of our public high schools. It is intended as a handbook for 
teachers who are called upon to share in the same work. Methods 
are suggested and a fund of practical matter for discussion classes 
is offered. Most of the problems that crowd upon the growing 
girl and clamor for solution find place in the volume. Religion 
is treated very briefly. In summing up the one short paragraph 
on the subject, Miss Gibson says, “In religious ethics and relig- 
ious experience she will find the answer to many of her ques- 
tion concerning life and ideals. With groups of girls in a public 
school, a reminder is all that is permissible; with other groups 
much more attention may be given. ...” This statement ex- 
plains the omission. It does more. It is a frank and honest 
admission of the condition prevailing in our public schools. In 
them the “answer to many questions concerning life and ideals” 
cannot be given. Those who want to guide conduct and shape 
character are forced to fall back on a hopelessly inadequate lay 
ethic. They dare not even mention the greatest truths of life 
or point out the sanctions of the moral law which the Creator has 
planted in our nature. 
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I Think I Remembet. The Fool. The Green Rope. Sin- 
ners Go Secretly. Kit O’Brien. Unkind Star. 

Magdalene King-Hall, the young Irish Miss who hoaxed the 
critics a year or two ago with her “Diary of a Young Lady of 
Fashion,” has written another, “I Think I Remember” (Apple- 
ton. $2.00). It is called a burlesque of modern auto-biographies ; 
but really it is something more than that. In the reading, it 
seemed that Miss King-Hall was voicing the age-old complaint of 
youth against that somewhat maturer generation whom we are ac- 
customed to call “The Parents.” She is always critical, often 
bitter and it is not seldom that she scores a bullseye at the expense 
of her elders. The author, of course, cannot help but be pre- 
judiced; she is not so very old herself and the glasses through 
which she sees her subject are colored, and sometimes not very 
cheerfully at that. Her present volume, therefore should by all 
means be taken with a large grain of salt; but at the same time 
it should be remembered that there is a great deal of truth in 
what she says of the old ’uns, who have often said as much of the 
young ’uns, if not worse. 

Court fools have often furnished inspiration to writers of fic- 
tion, but few have been made to play such a part in historical 
romance as Bran, the benevolent hero of H. C. Bailey’s “The 
Fool” (Dutton. $2.50). The story follows the changing fortunes 
of Henry II from his accession to his death. The author’s exag- 
gerated pictures of superstition and belief in witchcraft are almost 
as much an anachronism for twelfth century England as is the 
agnostic Bran, whose sole religion seems to have been a love of 
Latin hymns and a kindly helpfulness towards those in need. 
Henry’s impenitence on his deathbed is also untrue to fact. The 
story is worth reading for its own sake, but can harm those who 
accept it as a true account of the times it purports to depict. 

In “The Green Rope” (Knopf. $2.00), J. S. Fletcher does 
some writing better than his average recent detective-story. The 
tale is well plotted and works to a natural solution. The interest 
is finely sustained while one or two false “leads” add to its de- 
nouement. A small green rope and some village gossip are the 
only clues from which the Superintendent of Police at Norlan- 
stead has to discover the motive for the strange strangling of a 
young English woman, and her murderer. With these slender 
threads he weaves a net around the culprit that brings—well, some 
pleasant surprises. 

A dozen dark deeds that need solution make up the content 
of the twelve stories that Anthony Wynne has his medicc-detective, 
Dr. Eustace Hailey, tell in “Sinners Go Secretly” (Lippincott. 
$2.00). The Doctor, chiefly a sleuth in psychologic diagnoses and 
diseases of the human mind, finds himself in all sorts of queer 
situations from professional contacts. How each is met makes 
diverting reading albeit the Doctor’s passion for the study of 
mental deformity as exemplified in crime is a bit morbid. 

Though the hero from whom Edgar Lee Masters’ “ Kit 
O’Brien” (Boni and Liveright. $2.50), takes its title is but a 
fifteen year old lad, the significance of the story is for the more 
mature reader. The vicissitudes of the youthful Kit are but the 
pegs from which Mr. Masters hangs some sociological and philo- 
sophical principles that he apparently wishes to inculcate. If not 
always accurate, at least they are thought provoking. The story 
is told with a Middle West coloring and in a “lingo” that adds 
to its charm. If the chapters are not all of uniform excellence, 
several are more than ordinarily well done. 

If one must read such books as Narcy Hoyt’s recent novel, 
“Unkind Star” (Knopf. $2.50), in order to be sophisticated, the 
game is hardly worth the candle. But such a supposition would 
explain why those who pride themselves on their sophistication so 
often wear a bored expression. What little plot there is to the 
story centers around two girls, one American and the other 
Austrian, whose lives cross and recross most unaccountably in 
the great capitals of Europe. The rest of the motivation is equal- 
ly inadequate and the atmosphere is as depressing as it is un- 
wholesome. 
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Communications 
Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. 


“Increasing Laxity in Morals”? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to what Bishop Althoff describes as “the increasing 
laxity in morals,” especially discernible throughout our country 
in immoral dress, sport, motion-pictures, and advertisements, I 
feel prompted to call attention to the part Catholics are playing 
in the present state of affairs. 

True, today, no one can pick up a newspaper without finding 
lawlessness portrayed there to a degree revolting to mention. But 
are Catholics, on account of this, to relinquish the lead in show- 
ing by word and example, to the whole world, the honorable, 
righteous, respectable way of living? 

Saddened, if not shocked, many of us must have been on meet- 
ing in some of our Catholic publications with advertisement pic- 
tures which our catechism would bid us carefully to avoid as 
dangerous to holy purity, or on finding ourselves incapable of 
fitting attendance at Divine Service on account of the scant 
feminine attire and improper fashions displayed at church. We 
may also have been in a quandary to understand how pugilism, of 
all sports certainly not a Catholic one, has become, to an extent, 
a part with other sports of Catholic college athletics. 

Whence comes this “ modernizing of morals and behavior,” this 
“glorious” (!) Greek and Roman civilization? Are Catholics 
so far forgetful of their Church as to look beyond her for broad- 
mindedness, self-expression, culture, and, shall I say, the inter- 
pretation of the Sixth Commandment? 

God grant that as quickly as possible real, joyous Catholicism 
may be brought home to every man, woman and child, and so 
terminate this drift into the ““ New Freedom” from genuine Catho- 


lic principles and conventions! 
Cincinnati. 


L. J. McCase. 


The Dance Question in Austria 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The following report was carried by the Dublin Evening Herald 


during June of this year: 


Are modern dances immoral? The trial has been held and 
the verdict “ Not Guilty” returned. The judges were Msgr. 
Seipel, the Austrian Chancellor, and the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Vienna, and they witnessed for an hour or more an exhibi- 
tion of modern dances given by Fraulein Tilly Leach, who 
gave a full rendering of each dance the judges cared to name, 
and they appeared to enjoy the performance most thoroughly, 
more so as the dancer is beautiful, graceful, and highly ac- 
complished. 

It is reported that the Chancellor and Archbishop gave vent 
to their admiration in applause, and entertained the dancer 
to a private dinner at the end of the “trial.” 

Fraulein Tilly Leach has now been requested to give a per- 
formance of the latest steps before the clerics at regular inter- 
vals of four months. That surely shows how pleased they 
were. A photograph of Fraulein Leach appears in our maga- 
zine page today. 

Having been requested to investigate this, I communicated 


with Msgr. Seipel and received from him the enclosed reply: 


I beg to state that I am very much obliged to you for your 
courtesy in sending me the newspaper extracts. The contents 
are evidence of how easily foolish news passes to foreign 
newspapers and is believed in foreign countries. Of course, 
neither his Eminence, the Cardinal of Vienna, nor I myself 
have ever witnessed any trial performance of modern dances, 
or given expression to any favorable judgment in connec- 
tion with this matter. On the contrary, the Austrian Bishops, 
with the Cardinal of Vienna at their head, have most emphatic- 
ally and severely condemned certain objectionable modern 


dances. i 


The truth of the matter is that some time ago licensees 
of Austrian schools of dancing called on me, at my office, in 
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order to state that immoral dances are not taught by them in 
their schools, and that modern dances are taught there in quite 
a decent manner. 

There exist, however, in certain amusement establishments, 
professional dancers, male and female, who are known as 
Eintanzer and Eintanzerinnen who, although not duly licensed, 
teach the dances to guests of these establishments. These 
teachers give preference to the much-condemned, modern 
dances. 

On the occasion of their visit to me, the licensees of the 
schools of dancing proposed that a special performance be 
given of all those dances taught by them, before a chosen 
audience. Thus the teachers hoped to be able to show that 
those dances they taught were by no means immoral. As 
stated above, however, neither his Eminence the Cardinal, nor 
I myself were present at that trial performance. Austrian 
law is extremely severe with reference to schools of dancing. 
Each dancing master must possess a special license before he 
can practise his profession. Whenever the licensee, or any 
member of his family, gives rise to doubts with regard to 
moral conduct the license is immediately forfeited. 

I beg to authorize you to make use of this statement in 
whatever manner you think convenient; this power also entitles 
you to put this information at the disposal of the press. 

I should be glad if you would kindly deny the above report 
in your journal and give publication to the letter from Msgr. 
Seipel in denial of it. 


Vienna. P. J. Rersensercer, S.J. 


Juries and Death Penalty 
To the Editor of AmMeERIcaA: 

Verdicts entailing the death penalty are rarely returned by 
juries, not because “their sense of justice and of respect for the 
law has become corrupted,” but because they are loath to take 
away the life of a fellow-creature. Every juror feels that once 
the grave closes over the victim of fraud, perjury and mistake, 
the errors of the law cannot be rectified. 

Ofttimes a jury will purposely disagree in capital cases, so 
awed are they by the responsibility placed upon them. Where 
there is a slight doubt as to the prisoner’s sanity, he is invari- 
ably found “ insane.” 


Cleveland. NATHAN FRIEDMAN. 


A Course in Convert-Making 
To the Editor of America: 

Thanks to Doctor Coakley for a timely reminder. Surely some- 
one ought to step on the gas! But who? Isn’t it the layman 
who comes in contact with earnest, sincere non-Catholics at every 
turn? And most of those he meets are priest-shy. 

Doctor Coakley suggests a course in convert-making in the 
seminaries. Why not a similar course in the Catholic colleges? 
I don’t mean apologetics. We got that when I was at school. We 
were able to argue with non-Catholics and best them in logic with 
our high-school religious training. But that doesn’t bring souls to 
Christ. We were not taught the imperative need of friendly 
sympathy and endless patience. We were not taught how new our 
beliefs are to outsiders. We were not told how profound the emo- 
tional shock they suffer as they discover the weakness of their 
own position, and see one after another of the props of their good 
faith collapse before their eyes. These are but a few of the 
points in convert work that the educated layman should know. 
Did he know them, he could do a lot of the preparatory work and 
present his “catechumens” to the priest for more complete instruc- 
tion. But if he attempts the work without this understanding of 
the mental attitude of the average inquirer, he is very apt to fail 
in his first essays and give up the apostolate in discouragement. A 
course in convert-making might save him. 

I submit, too, that such an excursion from the ordinary curri- 
culum would vitalize many a dull hour in the college religion class. 

Chicago. Dare R. Crontsey. 





